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The Flavor wins Favor 


—when sausage meat is mixed in a “BUFFALO” 





HOROUGH mixing is an essential part—and a separate 

process—in making tasty, high grade sausage. Only with a 
mixer—like the “BUFFALO”—can you obtain a uniform flavor, 
because the “cure” reaches every particle of the meat. 


The mixing principle of the “BUFFALO” 


is the result of scientific study! 


The mixing paddles are scientifically arranged to give the meat the most 
thorough mixing. The center tilting hopper saves power. Made in 7 sizes 
with motor or pulley drive. 


Hundreds of prominent sausage makers consider the 
“BUFFALO” Mixer an indispensable part of their 
sausage equipment. 


JOHN E. SMITH’S SONS CO., Buffalo, N. Y., U.S. A. 


Patentees and Manufacturers 
BRANCHES: Chicago, Ill., U. S. A. London, Eng. Melbourne, Australia 
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Speed Up Order Filling in the Meat Plant 


How One Packing Concern Is Saving 
Labor and Simplifying Operations 
With Power and Gravity Conveyors 


After meats and products have 
been processed and are ready for 
sale, it pays to get them to cus- 
tomers as cheaply as possible. 

It is good business, however, to 
add expense—within limits—to 
processing operations to better 
quality, to improve the appear- 
ance of products, or to get better 
standardization. The consumer 
bears this cost in the added value 
given to products. 

But when expense is added 
which is of no benefit, the packer 
must pay for it out of his own 
pocket. 

Moving product from depart- 
ment to department, in and out 
of coolers and to packing and 
shipping room, adds to the cost 
of product. This expense cannot 
be passed on. The packer must 
absorb it. It comes out of his 
profits. 

Power Going to Waste 

There is power available to 
every packer for moving product 
at a low cost. It is gravity. 

Not enough packers are taking 
advantage of it. They use it in 
dropping product through chutes 
in the course of manufacturing, 
but there they seem to have 
stopped. 

_A Chicago packer is filling all 

is orders and moving them from 
the sixth to the first floor of his 
plant with a minimum of labor 
cost and with dispatch. He is 
Saving money on every pound of 
product shipped out, and these 
Savings are added to his profits. 


This saving per pound of prod- 
uct can be made by other plants. 
It is simply a matter of planning 
and taking advantage of the 
facilities available to this end. 


Conveyors for Meat Plants 

It is not difficult to imagine the sit- 
uation that would result on a hog kill- 
ing floor if carcasses were transported 
from operation to operation by hand. 
The same is true of cutting, chilling, 
cooling and many other operations. 











Costs of processing would be in- 
creased greatly, production would be 
slowed up, congestion would result and, 
to secure an output comparable to that 
which is now obtained, a considerable 
expansion of floor space and increase 
in labor would be necessary. 

Automatic overhead conveyors are 
used in the killing, dressing, chilling, 
smoking and other departments of a 
meat plant because they are efficient 
and economical. They make possible 


greater output with less effort, and 


TRANSPORTING PRODUCTS FROM ONE PART OF PLANT TO ANOTHER. 
In one section of the plant are located the killing, cutting and curing depart- 


ments. 
shipping departments. 


In another section, across the street, are the smoking, manufacturing and 
This is the plant of Roberts & Oake, Chicago. 


This conveyor, connecting the two sections at the second floor level, is in part 
power operated and in part operated by gravity. 
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they are an important aid in securing 
better workmanship and a better stand- 
ardized product. 

It has been demonstrated over years 
of experience that in these departments 
the conveyor is practically indispens- 
able. Labor costs would be prohibitive 
without it. 

Packer Hasn’t Gone Any Farther. 


It is strange but true that the ma- 
jority of packers have not seen in the 
lesson of the overhead conveyor the 
savings and other advantages that 
might be obtained by making more 
general use of conveyors in other de- 
partments of the plant. 

Or, if they have learned of the ad- 
vantages of automatic conveyors, for 
some reason or other they have made 
little practical use of the information 
to extend their use. 

The conveyor has made such a place 
for itself in industry generally, and is 
contributing so much in simplifying 
production problems and_ reducing 
transportation and handling costs, that 
it is difficult to understand why the 
meat packing industry has not made 
greater use of it for inter-department 
transport of product and supplies. 

Other Uses for the Conveyor. 

For moving meats and provisions 
from coolers to shipping room, and 
from department to department—par- 
ticularly from upper to lower floors— 
the saving in time and money that can 
be made by the use of conveyors war- 
rants their more earnest consideration. 

This is particularly true of conveyors 
of the gravity type. They operate at 
little expense for upkeep and none for 
power. They make possible a reduction 
of the floor area ordinarily required, 
deliver products at a constant rate, and 
provide a -method for moving goods 
from department to department with a 
minimum of expense. 

One Packer Who Has Done It. 


An example of the efficient use of 
gravity conveyors in a meat packing 
plant is afforded in the installation in 
the plant of Roberts & Oake, Chicago. 

Here gravity is made to do the work 
that.is done by hand in many plants. 
Here hundreds of thousands of. pounds 
of product are moved annually with a 
minimum expenditure for labor. 

The plan of automatic conveyors in 
this plant is based primarily on con- 
necting the packing rooms of the vari- 
ous departments with the shipping 
room on the first floor. Not only was 
the installation made to save labor, 
which it does almost 100 per cent, but 
also to obtain greater dispatch of mer- 
chandise from the various departments 
te the shipping room. 

“In this particular instance the box 
and container storage room is on the 
sixth, or top floor, of the plant. Here 
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THE LIFT CONVEYOR. 


This conveyor connects the receiving 
platform on the first floor with the con- 
tainer storage room on the sixth floor. 
All boxes and containers in which orders 
are to be shipped are carried to the stor- 
age room on this conveyor. 


are kept all of the different-sized boxes 
in which meats and provisions are 
shipped or delivered. This room is in 
charge of one employee only. 


Moves From the Top Down. 

After the order blank is filled out in 
the office, it goes to this container stor- 
age room. Here the storekeeper looks 
the order over and decides on the size 
of the box or the number and sizes 
of boxes that will be necessary to con- 
tain it. The box or boxes are then 
picked out, the order blank placed in 
one of them and they are put on the 
gravity conveyor which starts in this 
storage room. 

From the container storage room the 
boxes travel in turn to the packing 
room of the sausage department on the 
fifth floor, the wrapped smoked meats 
department on the fourth floor, the un- 
wrapped smoked meats department on 
the third floor, the fresh meat depart- 
ment on the second floor and finally to 
the shipping department on the first 
floor. 

At each floor the different items 
called for on the order are placed in 
the box or boxes and the containers 
sent on their way. When the boxes 
reach the shipping department they are 
ready to be closed, labeled and sent 
out. 

Can Be Switched as Desired. 

In traveling from the sixth to the 
first floor the conveyor takes a spiral 
course. In each department there is 
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what might be called a spur track, 

When a box comes to a floor ang 
products of the department are to be 
placed in it, the box is deflected to this 
spur track and held there until the 
merchandise is added to the order. The 
box is then switched back to the con- 
veyor and continues to the next de. 
partment. If the order calls for no 
products from that department, the 
box continues on its way without delay, 

This is one instance of the manner 
in which the conveyor speeds up order 
filling and keeps a constant stream of 
packed boxes going to the shipping 
room. 

No Hand Labor in Moving. 

It is interesting to note that from 
the time an order, and the container or 
containers for it, leaves the container 
storage room until it arrives at the 
shipping room, it is not lifted off the 
conveyor or handled in any way. The 
boxes and their contents are taken 
from department to department and te 
the shipping room without the expense 
of labor for handling. 

An important feature in connection 
with this conveyor consists of indirect 
results which make for greater accur 
acy and speed in the actual filling of 
the orders in the different departments, 

At each department station of the 
conveyor, and alongside the conveyor 
spur track, a scale and an adding ma- 
chine are installed. The employee 
whose duty it is to see that the proper 
products in correct amounts are added 
to the order as it comes to him not 
only weighs the products before put- 
ting them in the box but also totals 
the weights on the adding machine. 


Weighing and Computing Checks. 

This adding machine record is then 
attached to the order blank and travels 
with it to the other departments, where 
a similar procedure is gone through. 

When the order has been completed 
the order form not only carries a cer- 
tification of the weights of the products 
from each department, but also a rec- 
ord of the weight of each individual 
piece making up the completed order. 

The company has found this valuable 
for two reasons: It prevents mistakes 
and serves at all times as a check on 
the correctness of weights as called 
for on the order. The original adding 
machine records are also of great im- 
portance in settling disputes with cus- 
tomers who complain of short weight. 

While the criticism might be offered 
that the employee operating the adding 
machine is liable to make mistakes, 
such errors rarely occur. If they do 
occur they are caught quickly and 
easily by comparing the adding m& 
chine totals with the weights called for 
on the order. 

This firm has not limited the use o 
conveyors to order filling, but also uses 
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them to save money in the transporta- 
tion of meats and products other than 
those being shipped. 

Interdepartment Handling. 

Not long ago this company built an 
addition to its plant. This new building 
is located across the street from the 
older portion of the plant, and is con- 
nected with it by a covered way at the 
second story. In the new addition are 
located the smokehouses and most of 
the manufacturing departments. In 
the older portion of the plant are the 
killing, cutting and curing depart- 
ments. 

All products must be transported a 
considerable distance—as in all big 
plants—in the course of manufacturing 
and processing, and before being 
shipped. It is obvious that in a plant 
of this size the labor required to move 
the product would be very great unless 
advantage were taken of conveyors. 

To eliminate this expense and to 
speed up the transportation of products, 
this company has installed a conveyor 
connecting the two portions of the 
plant. This is about 200 ft. long, and 
depends for its operation in part on 
gravity and in part on power. 

There are features in a gravity con- 
veyor installation such as in this plant 
that are not generally appreciated and 
are not apparent on casual inspection, 
but which are of considerable impor- 
tance nevertheless. One of these is 
that the workers are kept steadily 
busy. Another is that less room is 
needed in the order and shipping de- 
partments. 

Advantages of Conveyor System. 

In the Roberts & Oake plant the 
conveyor is installed so that it comes 
in and goes out at one corner of the 
departments and travels along the 
walls. Little floor space is occupied. 

And because the orders move along 
in a continuous stream, there is not 
congestion one minute and a lack of 
work for the department force the next. 
The workers never have to wait for 
partially-completed orders from other 
departments to come to them, nor are 
they hampered by crowding. AS fast 
as they add their products to an order, 
it leaves the room. 

Also, space is never needed in which 
to place containers in which are par- 
tially filled orders and which are await- 
ing attention to receive further prod- 
ucts from the particular department. 

Considerable temporary storage space 
is available on the conveyor, and it is 
possible—when necessary or desirable— 
to allow the boxes to accumulate on the 
conveyor. 

However, when this happens the ac- 
cumulated stream of boxes moves for- 
ward as fast as the packing force can 
handle them. This makes it possible 
to provide uniform quantity delivery 
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FILLING ORDERS IN THE SMOKED MEAT DEPARTMENT. 


The containers, with the order blank properly filled in, are placed on the gravity 
conveyor shown in the illustration, and travel from department to department and 


to the shipping room. 


In each department the products called for from the depart- 


ment are added. When the box reaches the shipping room it is ready to be closed 


and sent on its way. 


The box is not lifted from the conveyor or handled in any way during the time 


the product. is being placed in it. 


to the shipping .room—a feature of 
considerable importance when wagons, 
trucks or cars are being loaded. 


ee 
To Plan Hog Cycle Policy 


Four packer representatives have 
been appointed on the Advisory Com- 
mittee of the National Swine Board, the 
function of which is to work out a hog 
cycle policy and present it to the na- 
tional board at Indianapolis on Septem- 
ber 6. 

The packer representatives on the 
committee are W. W. Woods, president, 
Institute of American Meat Packers; 
Thomas E. Wilson, president, Wilson & 
Co.; Edward N. Wentworth, Armour 
and Company; and A. T. Kearney, 
Swift & Company. 

The U. S. Department of Agriculture 
is renresented by Mordecai Ezekiel, C. 
A. Burmeister, C. L. Harlan, G. N. Dag- 
ger, H. M. Dickson and C. D. Lowe. 
E. G. Montgomery is the representative 
of the U. S. Department of Commerce 
and Frank E. Scott represents the Na- 
tional Live Stock Exchange. 

The colleges of agriculture are rep- 
resented on the board as follows: Ken- 
tucky, H. B. Price; Ohio, C. R. Arnold; 
Illinois, L. J. Norton; Michigan, G. A. 
Brown; Wisconsin, P. E. McNall; Min- 
neseta, D. C. Dvoracek; Iowa, P. L. 
Miller; Missouri, F..L. Thomsen; North 
Dakota, A. H. Benton; South Dakota, 
M. R. Benedict; Nebraska, H. C. Filley; 
and Kansas, H. J. Henney. 

The National Swine Board was or- 
ganized last September by hog produc- 
ers, representatives of the U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture, packers and 
other interests for the purpose of de- 
veloping a national swine production 
policy that would help to stabilize hog 


production and hog prices, and do away 
with the wide differences in production 
from year to year. 

The successful outcome of the work 
of this board would result in a supply 
of raw product for the packing indus- 
try comparable one year with another. 


TANNERS APPROVE NEW TARIFF. 


The tariff on hides and leather, as to 
its effect on the American tanning in- 
dustry, was approved of but only to a 
limited extent at the general meeting 
of the Tanners’ Council of America, 
held at White Sulphur Springs, W. Va., 
on June 13 and 14. 

The convention passed a resolution 
stating that they accepted, insofar as 
they go, the provisions of Paragraph 
1530, H. R. 2667, as being to some ex- 
tent beneficial to American tanners, but 
believed that the rates on leather as 
provided in this section do not give ade- 
quate protection to the domestic tan- 
ning industry. From this resolution 
the United States Leather Co. dis- 
sented. 

President Fraser M. Moffat, in his 
annual address, said that six months 
ago the leather industry faced, un- 
knowingly, a period pregnant with seri- 
ous and important events. For the dis- 
cussion of those events, their causes 
and future, the conference just ended 
was called. 

He outlined the three major subjects 
to be presented at the meeting, namely, 
the tariff, trade practices including the 
codification of the rules of the game, 
and a report on the establishment of 
the hide exchange. 

After reviewing the progress that 
has been made in the work of the coun- 
cil during the past seven years and the 
results accruing to the membership, 
the president made a plea for a rea- 
sonable — of give and take, and of 
loyalty consideration “for our fel- 
lows in a great industry.” 
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Packers Show Wide Interest in Plan 
to Abolish Trade Abuses 


The large attendance at regional 
meetings held by the Institute of Amer- 
ican Meat Packers in Arkansas City, 
Kan., and New York City on June 13 
and 14, and in Nashville, Tenn., and 
Los Angeles, Calif., on June 20, give 
further proof of the widespread interest 
in the recommendations of the Insti- 
tute’s Commission on Elimination of 
Waste to outlaw trade abuses through a 
proposed Trade Practice Conference. 

Twenty-seven packers attended the 
meeting in Arkansas City, at which R. 
T. Keefe, divisional chairman, presided. 
Twelve companies were represented. 
Howard C. Greer, director of the Insti- 
tute’s Department of Organization and 
Accounting, presented the trade prac- 
tice resolutions and also discussed the 
Institute’s new provision stocks infor- 
mation service. 

Forty-three men from 32 companies 
were present at the New York meeting, 
at which B. C. Dickinson, divisional 
chairman, presided. Wm. Whitfield 
Woods, president, and H. R. Davison, 
director of the Departments of Live- 
stock and Waste Elimination, repre- 
sented the institute. 

At both meetings the resolutions 
were discussed freely and the packers 
endorsed most of the recommendations 
of the Commission. Interest in the plan 
was very marked. 


Wide Attendance at Meetings. 

The names of those who attended the 
meetings follow: 

ARKANSAS City.—G. L. Childress, Ft. 
Worth Packing Co., Ft. Worth, Tex.; 
Cc. W. Brooks, Keefe-LeStourgeon Co., 
Arkansas City, Kan.; R. N. Dumble, Ft. 
Worth Packing Co., Ft. Worth, Tex.; 
Cc. E. Glour and Geo. W. Miller, 101 
Ranch Packing Co., Ponca City, Okla.; 
Sam Turvey and Harold Turvey, Tur- 
vey Packing Co., Blackwell, Okla.; H. 
A. Bruhn, Armour and Company, Ft. 
Worth, Tex.; Tom .Douglas, Turvey 
Packing Co., Blackwell, Okla.; H. O. 
Ream, Keefe-LeStourgeon Co., Arkan- 
sas City, Kan.; Geo. Turvey, Turvey 
Packing Co., Blackwell, Okla.; R. T. 
Keefe, jr., Keefe-LeStourgeon Co., Ar- 
kansas City, Kan.; Otto Finkbeiner, 
Little Rock Packing Co., Little Rock, 
Ark.; R. T. Keefe, Albert Faulconer 
and Ted Keefe, Keefe-LeStourgeon Co., 
Arkansas City, Kan.; L. R. Miller, 
Jacob Dold Packing Co., Wichita, Kan.; 
F. L. Dold, Fred Dold & Sons, Wichita, 
Kan.; V. E. McArthur, McArthur Pack- 
ing Co., Hutchinson, Kan.; S. A. Win- 
chester and O. W. Ferguson, Winches- 
ter Packing Co., Hutchinson, Kan.; 
Chas. F. Dodds, Butzer Packing Co., 
Salina, Kan.; Ernest C. Lawson, Keefe- 


LeStourgeon Co., Arkansas City, Kan.; 
N. W. Martin, H. A. Snodgrass and 
Leo R. Garrett, Wilson & Company, 
Oklahoma City, Okla.; S. F. Spencer, 
Keefe-LeStourgeon Co., Arkansas City, 
Kan. 


NEw YorK—A. S. Davis, Stahl-Meyer, 
Inc., New York City; G. A. Handley, 
Cudahy Packing Co., New York City; 
A. Urban Shirk, International Products 
Corp., New York City; Julian F. Ui- 
mer, Jacob Ulmer Packing Co., Potts- 
ville, Pa.; L. F. Keller, A. Fink Sons, 
Inc., Newark, N. J.; H. Rumsey, Jr., 
Henry Muhs Co., Passaic, N. J.; Walter 
S. Bastian and C. M. Smith, Arbogast 
& Bastian Co., Allentown, Pa.; J. K. 
Fisher, Swift & Company, New York 
City; L. G. Corkran, Corkran, Hill & 
Co., Baltimore, Md.; T. E. Ray, Swift 
& Company, New York City; U. P. 
Adams, Armour and Company, New 
York City; Joseph Kurdle and W. F. 
Schluderberg, Wm. Schluderberg-T. J. 
Kurdle Co., Baltimore, Md.; A. D. Lof- 
fler, A. Gobel, Inc., Brooklyn; William 
Rohe, Rohe & Brother, New York City; 
Leo S. Joseph, Hygrade Food Products 
Co., Brooklyn; M. Gross, Harrisburg 
Abattoir Co., Harrisburg, Pa.; J. Clar- 
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ence Peters, John Peters, Williamsport, 
Pa. 

W. A. Johns, Swift & Company, Joy. 
sey City, N. J.; F. M. Tobin, Rochestg: 
Packing Co., Rochester, N. Y.; Wm, F, 
Du Bois, Jos. Phillips Co., Washington, 
D. C.; J. A. Brady, Van Wagenen & 
Schickhaus, Newark, N. J.; F. J. Coop. 
er, Nagle Packing Co., New York City; 
A. D. Sullivan, Armour and Company, 
Jersey City, N. J.; T. J. Tynan, Jog, 
Stern & Son, New York City; G, R, 
Gibbons, Armour and Co., New York 
City; Geo. A. Casey, Wilmington Pro. 
vision Co., Wilmington, Del.; W. fF 
Rayhill, Rochester Packing Co., Roch- 
ester, N. Y.; Albin A. Meluskey, Shen. 
andoah Abattoir Company, Shenandoah, 
Pa. 

Christ Kunzler, Ch. Kunzler Co., Lan. 
caster, Pa.; G. W. Bell, Armour’ ang 
Company, New York City; F. A. Vogt, 
F. G. Vogt & Sons, Inc., Philadelphia 
Pa.; Bayard C. Dickinson, Louis Burk, 
Inc., Philadelphia, Pa.; J. A. Hetherton 
and J. L. Dusenbery, Armour and Com. 
pany, New York City; W. J. Schmidt 
Seltzer Packing Co., Pottsville, Pa; 
Harry W. Koch, Reading Abattoir Co, 
Reading, Pa.; William Knauss, Knauss 
Bros., Inc., Poughkeepsie, N. Y.; G. F, 
Madsen and W. C. Codling, Albany 
Packing Co., Inc., West Albany, N. Y,; 
J. H. Lawrence, Jacob Dold Packing 
Co., Brooklyn, N. Y.; John H. Scheffer, 
Trunz Company, Inc., Brooklyn, N, Y, 


Sausage Manufacturers Object to 
Increased Tariff on Beef 


The Sausage Manufacturers Associa- 
tion of New England, in a recent ses- 
sion at Boston, unanimously voted to 
express their disapproval of and objec- 
tion to the proposed increase of 3c per 
pound in the tariff on beef imported 
into this country, as proposed in the 
new tariff bill now before Congress. 

The association presented the follow- 
ing facts for consideration of Congress 
on this point: 

First—The supply of beef and beef 
cattle is the lowest it has been in years. 
This shortage of cattle has caused an 
advance of 100% in the price of the 
cheaper grades of beef in the past two 
years. 

Second—As it takes at least two 
years to raise beef cattle to marketable 
age there is no prospect of an adequate 
domestic supply until 1931 or 1932, 
therefore, producers in this country 
should not need any further protection 
than is afforded by the present duty of 
3c per pound. 

Third—The country is far from be- 
ing flooded with cheaper meats. If 
anything, the few importations have 
helped relieve a very acute condition 
among beef users. Any additional 
tariff on beef at present is in fact pro- 


hibitive instead of protective legisla- 
tion. 

Fourth—Nearly all the beef imported 
is used in the manufacture of our prod- 
ucts—namely, sausage, frankfurts, bo- 
logna, etc.—which constitute a large 
part of the meat diet of the laboring 
class in this country. 

Therefore, any increase in the tariff 
on beef would put an additional tax 
upon a necessary food commodity that 
is consumed mainly by the multitude 
of wage earners in this country, whe 
are even now foregoing beef and beef 
products from their daily diet because 
of the prohibitive price on beef. Beef 
of all grades in the last three years 
has never been so high or scarce in the 
history of the United States including 
the war period. 

They therefore earnestly urge Con- 
gress, in light of the facts, to refuse 
to impose the additional proposed duty 
of 3c on beef imported into this coun- 
try. 

ee 
CASINGS FROM NEW ZEALAND. 


Exports of\ sausage casings from 
New Zealand in the first quarter of 
1929 totaled 539,127 Ibs. valued at 
$554,166, according to consular advices 
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Chain Store Development in Meat Distribution 


Interesting Problems of Organization 
Personnel and Meat Merchandising as 
Illustrated by Typical Establishment 


Will the chain store play an 
important part in retail meat dis- 
tribution ? 

If so, what is the normal de- 
velopment of the meat chain? 
Will it be as a part of a complete 
food service, or will it be com- 
posed of groups of meat stores? 

Assuming that the chains will 
make an important contribution 
to future retail meat distribution, 
the method of organization and 
management of meat chains is a 
matter of immediate interest to 
the meat industry. 

Many chain store studies have 
been made since this development 
became a problem of food mer- 
chandising. Others are now in 
progress which will shed further 
light on the situation. 

One of the interesting and in- 
evitable phases of chain store de- 
velopment has been the one-man 
store. A student in this field has 
made a study of this type of meat 
chain for THE NATIONAL PROVI- 
SIONER, 


In this the author sketches the 
growth of the meat chain, listing 
the advantages to be gained by 
the chain meat market as such, 
and in combination with other 
food departments of one store, 
and discussing briefly the trend 
in development of the one-man 
meat market. 


He also gives considerable con- 
structive detail regarding the 
Management of the chain meat 
market, and the experience of a 
young and growing chain. 


This is the first of a series of four 
articles dealing with chain meat markets 
and particularly with the one-man mar- 
ket chain. 


One-Man Meat Stores 


By Ernest F. Witte. 


Growth of chains of meat markets in 
the last few years has been remark- 
able. Without being fully aware of 
the development going on in that line 
of merchandising, packers as well as 
the Public have come to realize what 
an important part the meat chain is 


I — The One-Man Market Chain 


playing in the distribution of meats. 

This rapid development is still con- 
tinuing, and there is every prospect 
that in the future meat chains are 
going to occupy a larger place in the 
distribution of meats than perhaps gro- 
cery chains will occupy in the distri- 
bution of groceries. 

One reason for this belief is that 
meat prices are comparatively high. 
And since the meat bill plays a con- 
siderable part in the family food budg- 
et, any small saving that can be real- 
ized and. passed on to the public by 
meat chains is going to be appreciated. 

And certainly there is room for im- 
provement in this field of retailing, al- 
most above all others. 


Offer a Complete Food Service. 


As a phase of this growth of meat 
chains there have developed two dis- 
tinct tendencies. 

The first of these is the adoption by 
the grocery chains of the idea of offer- 
ing a complete food service to the pub- 
lie. 

Consequently many of the~-grocery 
chains—nearly all of the largest ones— 
have installed meat markets in many 
of their grocery units (and this move- 
ment is by no means completed). 

They are offering meats to the pub- 
lic at somewhat lower prices than the 








Getting the Picture 


The packer, the sausagemaker, 
the wholesale meat dealer and the 
retail meat dealer can understand 
their relationship to chain store 
distribution of meats only if they 
are informed as to chain store or- 
ganization and management. 

The packer and sausagemaker 

want to know how well the chain 
can distribute their products, and 
how good a customer the chain 
will be. 
The wholesaler needs to be bet- 
ter acquainted with chain organ- 
ization and management, to know 
what part he will play in chain 
store distribution. 

And the more the retail meat 
dealer knows about the methods 
of a successful competitor, the 
better will he be able to meet 
them. 

Much information along these 
lines is presented in the accom- 


panying article as a result of first- 
hand observation. 




















independent markets—or such is the 
claim. Any such claim as to lower 
prices is, of course, almost impossible 
to establish, because the quality of 
meat sold may be the reason for the 
lower price. 


Thousands of Chain Meat Stores. 


Among evidences of this tendency on 
the part of grocery chains are the At- 
lantic & Pacific Tea Co. with more than 
1,000 meat markets, the American 
Stores Company, with almost as many, 
the Bohack company with more than 
200 markets, the Kroger company with 
more than 500 markets, Southern Gro- 
cery Co. with more than 100 markets, 
Skaggs Safeway Stores with more than 
150 markets, the Piggly Wiggly Bird 
Co. with more than 60 markets, etc. 

All of these concerns have installed 
markets after a considerable period 
during which they operated only gro- 
cery units. There are any number of 
others, and in addition some meat 
chains have opened grocery depart- 
ments. 

So the tendency to offer a complete 
food service seems definitely established, 
although of course there are many who 
hold that the problems involved in re- 
tailing meats and groceries are entire- 
ly unlike, and ought therefore to be 
kept separate. 

A collection, by the writer, of some 
of the reasons for and against the 
combined grocery and meat chains is 
given here, 


Arguments for the Chain. 


For the combined operation of gro- 
cery and meat chains: 


1—The products are so similar in 
character, both being food products 
and purchased for use at the same time, 
that they should be sold together. 


2—Every store should offer a com- 
plete food service to the consumer, who 
has the right to expect it. 

8—The meat department attracts 
new customers for the grocery depart- 
ment, while at the same time the gro- 
cery attracts customers for the meat 
department, so that both are benefited. 


4—The greater volume which a store 
handling both meats and groceries does 
naturally reduces the per unit cost of 
operation. Such items as rent, light, 
heat, janitor and watchman service, 
advertising, refrigeration, etc., will not 
increase in the same ratio as sales. 


5—In the majority of instances the 
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location of the grocery store is suitable 
for the location of markets. 

6—Better managers (and employees) 
can be employed because the increased 
sales will allow for higher salaries and 
commissions. 

7—The profit to be had in the proper 
retailing of meats. ;, 

Against the Combination Idea. 


The arguments against the combined 
grocery and market: 

1—The problems of personnel in the 
two cases are totally unrelated. The 
market calls for a fairly high-grade 
employee, while in the grocery a typi- 
cally low-caliber individual is employed. 
*The methods used in dealing with 
these two types must be different. 

2—The principle of specialization is 
being violated. The management, 
which has directed its attention to only 
one line, now attempts to manage two 
lines, which may cause the failure of 
the whole business by dividing the in- 
terest of the management. 

3—The products handled are basic- 
ally different. Groceries are standard- 
ized and not highly perishable, while 
meats are about as unstandardized as 
it is possible for any commodity to be, 
and are highly perishable. 

4—tThe investment per store is tre- 
mendously increased when a market is 
added, which naturally curtails the 
chains ability to expand rapidly. 

5—Markets typically are not profit- 
able in small stores. 

Just how valid these arguments for 
and against the combination are, it is 
difficult to say. Some of them have 
fallen down nuaeny in the light of 
recent experiences, but nevertheless 
there is considerable to say on both 
sides. 

Since the tendency is distinctly 
teward combination, it would seem that 
those in favor must more than offset 
those against. 

Trend Toward One-Man Markets. 

The second tendency noted is for the 
establishment of one-man markets. 

This step is almost necessary where 
a grocery chain establishes a market 
in its small outlying grocery stores, for 
such a market cannot support more 
than one man, with his comparatively 
high salary. 

This tendency has created some very 
interesting developments in the estab- 
lishment and operation of markets. It 
has made necessary, in the first place, 
a real analysis of the activities of the 
man waiting on the trade. 

The store must also be laid out in 
accordance with those activities, so that 
the least possible work and time are 
involved for the man waiting on the 
trade, otherwise he cannot satisfactori- 
ly handle alone the work in the market. 

It has also involved the installation 
of a great deal of labor-saving ma- 
chinery, which has greatly increased 
the capital necessary to start a market. 


Caused Study of Market Methods. 

In short, the development of the one- 
man market has compelled a real study 
of market methods, with concentration 
upon methods of doing the work most 

ectively and economically. 

Some of the results have been: 

1—The scientific layout of the mar- 
ket so that only the minimum number 
of steps are necessary in order to com- 
plete a transaction. Included in this is 
the elimination of all corners around 
which the clerk must travel. 

2—The use of all labor-saving de- 
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vices possible (which in the long run 
fully justity their cost if well chosen). 

3—The development of more conven- 
ient and economical types of refriger- 
ators and methods of refrigeration. 

4—The selection of combined butch- 
= and salesmen to operate the mar- 
ets. 

There are other developments of less- 
er importance that need not be dis- 
cussed here. 


Survey of Typical Concern. 

With these trends and tendencies in 
mind, an effort has been made in the 
following study to set forth the meth- 
ods of. one particular chain which is 
operating both groceries and markets. 

The company’s methods will be dis- 
cussed in the concrete and in some de- 
tail, mainly from the market angle. It 
will be impossible in such an article 
as this to attempt a complete and 
searching —— of all phases of this 
company’s methods, but the main ones 
will hold our attention. 

The concern in mind has its head- 
quarters in a Northwestern city, where 
twenty-six of its stores are located, the 
remaining fifty-odd being located with- 
in 100 miles of headquarters. 

The company has been operating gro- 
cery stores for some little time, but has 
only recently begun the installation of 
complete meat departments in many of 
its stores. It has thirteen at the pres- 
ent time, with plans for the opening 
of markets in all stores which seem to 
warrant them. Only one-man markets 
are contempla 

It may interest the reader to know 
just why this particular chain was 
selected as the one most likely to illus- 
trate the operation of modern chain 
markets: 

Why This is a Type. 

1—The company is young. 

Most meat chains are of recent de- 
velopment, hence this company is rep- 
resented in that respect. It is most 
likely to be using the newest methods. 

2—The company is growing. 

A wing concern provides the most 
likely study, because its methods are not 
yet past the experimental stage, hence 
making possible a study of their evolu- 
tion. Also, a growing concern has 
problems which other concerns do not. 

8—The executives of the company 
represent the “new management.” 

Probably there is no such thing as 
“new management,” but it is conven- 
ient to use the term to mean executives 
who are abreast of the times, who are 
constantly on the search for new and 
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better methods of doing things, who 
are unafraid to scrap old methods and 
who do not hesitate to pass on to others 
practices which they have found to be 
useful. 

They are not afraid of divulging 
facts about the organiation for 
competitors will immediately destroy 
them, as the average chain store execu- 
tive is or appears to be. In other 
words, these executives are “alive.” 

4—The company’s markets are one 
man markets. 


Small Markets Are Profitable. 


The trend in markets seems to hb 
toward the one-man market idea. Evi 
dence seems to indicate that smaller 
markets, emphezins only one man, can 
be very profitably operated, i 
in connection with grocery stores. 
Smaller markets and more of them 
seem to be the modern development. 

With these facts in mind the reader 
should be able to follow the discussion 
which follows, and so relate it to the 
concern under consideration as to im 
a clear picture of this chain and 
methods. 

While the meat markets are located 
in the same buildings as are the gro 
ceries, they are not a department of 
the grocery store. . 

The meat chain is organized from the 
general superintendent down as an 
solutely independent organization. Each 
market has a market manager en 
distinct from the grocery store mal 
ager. No employee of the meat mat- 
ket may concern himself with anything 
connected with the grocery depa’ 
and vice versa. All expenses are 
entirely distinct and are so accounted 

or. 
The organization chart on this pag? 


(Continued on page 45.) 
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Headwork in Selling 

The quality that makes even the 
most ordinary of meat products desir- 
able among consumers is often no 
more than a thought given to sensible 
merchandising. 

Many a packer has a product equal 
or superior to one produced by a com- 
petitor, but is unable to create the de- 
mand the other packer enjoys for his 
merchandise, 

He may spend as much or more for 
advertising, put up the meat in an at- 
tractive wrapping or package and 
otherwise attempt to merchandise it 
intelligently and aggressively, and still 
be unable to build any considerable 
volume on it. 

When this condition exists there is 
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a screw loose somewhere. Some item 
or detail of the merchandising plan is 
out of step with the others. 

In such cases a careful analysis and 
study of the situation will often bring 
to light the conditions responsible for 
the lack of interest in the product on 
the part of retailers and consumers. 

A packer who formerly did not make 
a very good pork sausage brought out 
a first-quality brand. The price was 
right—in fact, it was in line with the 
other high-quality sausage being sold 
in the territory. 

After a year’s effort the volume 
hardly justified the continued manufac- 
ture of the product and discontinuance 
of it was considered. 

One executive of the company fought 
this move. Here and there, he argued, 
sales were excellent. It was his opin- 
ion that if some dealers could sell the 
product others could do so. It was up 
to the firm, he reasoned, to find out 
why so many retailers were not push- 
ing the brand. 

Investigation brought out an inter- 
esting point. Retailers were not en- 
thused about the sausage because they 
knew nothing of it. The firm never 
had produced a good pork sausage, and 
the trade had not considered that it 
might do so. 

In some few instances retailers had 
taken the product home, cooked it and 
found it to be all the firm claimed for 
it. These did not hesitate to recom- 
mend the brand to their customers, and 
to push the sale of it. 

As far as the firm was concerned, 
the way to increased sales was obvious. 
It was up to them to induce, if possible, 
all their retailers to try out the sau- 
sage. 

Now their sales, in a little over 18 
months, will compare favorably with 
those of any other packer serving the 
territory. 

Another packer was falling down on 
his sales of a certain packaged prod- 
uct. Investigation disclosed that other 
brands in more attractive packages 
were being given preference on count- 
ers and in show cases. 

A new package, better designed and 
more attractive in appearance, and 
some campaigning among retailers to 
induce them to give the merchandise 
an even break with competitive brands, 
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changed the situation entirely and in- 
creased sales 300 per cent within a 
short time. 

Meat plant production problems, in 
the main, have been solved. The pack- 
er who wants to put out first-class 
merchandise can do so. But, necessary 
as quality is, the day has passed when 
quality alone will be sufficient to sell 
goods. 

More and more success is going to 
depend on good headwork in the sales 


department, 
ns 


Hot Weather Hog Sorting 

During the months of June, July, 
August and the fore part of September, 
the greatest range exists in quality of 
marketed hogs. 

During these summer months, in 
addition to the hogs that are fed to be 
marketed at this time, there come to 
market all the odds and ends. Any 
kind of hog that has been around the 
farm for the year is sent to market in 
the summer time, so as to make room 
and save feed for the growing pigs and 
the brood sows. 

During the summer months the small 
supply of available material causes the 
meat packer to operate on a small scale. 
While operating on a small scale the 
overhead—the cost per head for slaugh- 
ter—is bound to be higher per animal 
slaughtered than when the plant is at 
full capacity. 

Coupling the inereased cost of 
slaughter with the quality of the raw 
material, there arises the problem of 
operating at a profit. 

The first step in the proper handling 
of the summer supply of hogs is the 
proper grading of the live hogs. The 
well-finished hog will care for himself, 
but half-finished and thin hogs are the 
ones that need expert and careful 
grading. 

Every hog sold to a packer is destined 
to be processed. The quality of the 
meat the packer processes is in direct 
proportion to the quality of hogs the 
packer slaughters. 

Therefore during the summer, when’ 
the quality range is at its widest, in 
order to have the hogs “cut out” they 
must be bought for just what they are. 

This requires a great deal of careful 
sorting. 


When the weather is hot 
Use the sorting pole a lot! 
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Practical Points for the Trade 


(Contents of THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER are copyrighted and may not be reprinted except by permission) 


Ham Cooking Methods 


A foreign subscriber is having trou- 
ble with his boiled hams and asks the 
cause. He says: 


Editor The National Provisioner: 

Sometimes we receive complaints from our cus- 
tomers that our hams become inelastic after boil- 
ing, and we shall be obliged if you will kindly 
let us know the reason for this. 

We wonder if it is attributable to inferior qual- 
ity of meat, defect in mixture of salt, sugar, 
saltpeter and boiling water, or any other over- 
sight. 

We make our mixture at the rate of 

5 gals. boiling water 
© Ibs. salt 
2 Ibs. sugar 
1/3 Ib. saltpeter, 
and we cure at the rate of 2 to 3 days per pound. 

The age, size, breed and condition of 
the hog at the time of slaughter has 
much to do with the quality of the 
hams. If the hogs have been fed on a 
mixed or balanced feed composed of 
grain such as corn and barley, or other 
feeds including forage such as peas, 
beans, alfalfa and clover with dried 
milk or tankage, the meat and fat will 
be solid, tender and of good color and 
texture. 

On the other hand, if the hogs are 
old and rough and have been fed on 
garbage or nuts or whatever they can 
find to eat, the meat is likely to be 
soft and to lack quality. 

The hams should be well cooled be- 
fore placing in cure. Then pump with 
the following mixture which is used for 
curing the hams, also: 

For 100 Ibs. of green hams use 5 
gals. of pickle made with 

7% Ibs. salt 
1% Ibs. sugar 
% Ib. saltpeter. 
Have the pickle cold and cure the hams 
for from 2% to 3 days to the pound, 
in a temperature of 36 to 38 degs. F. 

Overhaul in 5, 15 and 30 days after 
packing by changing the hams and the 
pickle into another vat to change their 
position so they will cyre quickly and 
evenly. When cured they should be put 
into cool fresh water to soak for 2 or 
3 hours, then wash with hot water and 
hang in the smokehouse. 

If the hams are cooked whole, with 
the bone in and skin on, they should be 
placed in water of about 200 degs. F. 
temperature until cooked, or until the 
small bone in the shank is loose enough 
to twist out. Then place in a pan and 
put in a bake oven and bake for about 
30 to 40 minutes. 

If the hams are to be cooked after 
they are boned and wrapped and with 
surplus fat removed, they should be 
wrapped tightly with twine or placed 
in a ham cooking mold and cooked 


about 35 minutes to the pound in 160 
degs. F. water. 

Hams that are handled in this way 
should be tender, juicy and of good 


* quality. The temperature of the cook- 


ing water should be kept at 160 degs. 
F., preferably with thermostatic con- 


trol. 
os 


Minced Ham Trouble 


A Western sausage maker is having 
trouble with his minced hams bursting. 
He says: 

Editor The National Provisioner: 

As a subscriber to your paper, we would ap- 
preciate your help on a sausage problem. 

In the cooking of our minced ham, which is 
done with steam and water in kettles at a tem- 
perature of from 165 to 168 degs. F., sometimes 
the sausage bursts through the casing. How 
can we overcome this trouble? 

This sausagemaker says he cooks the 
stuffed minced ham at a temperature 
of 165 to 168 degs. It is suggested 
that he lower this temperature to 155 
degs. and cook for 35 to 40 minutes to 
the pound. 

The smokehouse temperature should 
not be over 155 degs. and preferably 
only 135 to 140 degs. 

No information is given as to this 
inquirer’s meat formula. If bull meat 
is used it expands when cooked, and 
this would have some influence on the 
breaking of the casing. If the reduc- 
tion in the cooking temperature does 
not overcome the difficulty, the formula 
and method of manufacture should be 
submitted. 


Frankfurt Costs 


Are your frankfurts mak- 
ing money for you? 

The only way to know is to 
make frequent tests. Cost of 
materials is likely to change 
overnight, and will cause a 
lot of trouble if you don’t 
know at all times just what 
it costs you to make them. 

THE NATIONAL PROVISION- 
ER’S Revised Sausage Test 
Card will help you in your 
figuring. Send for a supply 
on the coupon below: 

The National Provisioner, 

Old Colony Bldg., Chicago. 


Please send me Sausage 
Test Cards. I want to keep posted 
on my frankfurt costs. 


Single copies, 2c; 26 or more, 1c 
each; quantities at cost. 














Cooking Pigs’ Feet 


Pigs’ feet are a very tender product 
and many packers experience difficulty 
in getting good results when cooking, 

A Southern packer wants to know 
the best method of handling. He says: 
Editor The National Provisioner: 

We are experiencing some little trouble in cook. 
ing pigs’ feet. If cooked too much, the meat 
falls off the bones, making an unsightly product, 
If not cooked enough, the feet are very tough, 

Can you enlighten us on the method of gook- 
ing pickled pigs’ feet for sale? 

Perhaps the secret of a nice look- 
ing product that is tender and tasty is 
to be found in cooking the feet fresh 
and pickling the cooked product. 

Some of the best pickled pigs’ feet 
that are put on the market are pre- 
pared in the following manner: 

Put the fresh whole feet, after they 
are properly cleaned but before they 
are pickled, into a clean cook box with 
a false bottom. Spread evenly, add cold 
water to cover and raise the tempera- 
ture gradually to the boiling point, 

All floating grease and sediment 
should be skimmed off the top. 

Allow the feet to boil for a few 
minutes, then turn the steam off, put 
the lid down and hold at a temperature 
of 180 degs.—not over—for approxi- 
mately 3 hours, or until tender. 

In cooking it should be borne in mind 
that the lard rising to the top will hold 
the heat, thus requiring very little 
steam. 

Do not touch or move the feet while 
cooking, or until well chilled with cold 
water. When cooked, turn the steam 
off and allow the cold water to run into 
the cook box at the bottom and over- 
flow at the top until the feet are chilled. 

After the feet are well chilled and 
hard so the skin will not break when 
they are handled, take out carefully, 
chill, split and place in vinegar pickle. 

Salt to taste. A little saltpeter should 
be added to the vinegar pickle and to 
the cook water. 

Pigs’ feet in vinegar pickle will show 
a considerable gain in weight and 
should be packed and weighed into 
packages after fully cured. 

In handling pigs’ feet in this way, 
care should be taken to remove the 
large feet that may not be sufficiently 
cooked and give them a further cook- 
ing. 

a ween 

There are two principal methods o 
dressing sheep. What are they, am 
what are their differences? Ask “The 
Packer’s Encyclopedia,” the “blue book” 
of the meat packing industry. 
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Fancy Veal Loaf 


An Eastern packer wants to make a 
fancy veal loaf for his trade. He says: 


Baditor The National Provisioner: 

We want to make a fancy veal loaf and would 
like to have instructions for its manufacture. We 
have an outlet for this at the present time to a 
fancy trade, but believe it is capable of consid- 
erably larger distribution, especially to apart- 
ment house dwellers and buyers of prepared 
meats in small quantities. 

Following is an extra good formula 


for the manufacture of veal loaf: 


75 Ibs. veal, all fresh 

75 lbs. pork, reasonably lean 

2 whole lemons 

2 lbs. butterine or butter 

2 to 3 doz. eggs 

7 Ibs. crisp milk crackers 

12 oz. white ground pepper 

2% lbs. salt 

1 oz. mace 

% oz. cardamom seed ground, or 
coriander seed 

¥% oz. allspice 

4 lbs. powdered skim milk 

Grind the meat through the 7/64-in. 
plate of the grinder with the lemons 
and crackers. 

Beat the eggs thoroughly until they 
are very light and fluffy. Mix the spices 
with them and add 5 lbs. good sausage 
flour and 1 gal. of water. Mix well and 
add to the meat in the mixer. 

Then melt the butterine or butter 
and add to the meat while mixing. 

Place the mixture in bread pans and 
lay a few slices of dry salt fat back on 
top, 1 in. wide and % in. thick. 

It is better to rock the meat if the 
manufacturer has a rocker. 

This is a high grade product and can 
be sold only to a fancy trade or to a 
trade that has been educated to pay 
for a product of this quality. It should 
be made in small batches and sold fresh 
daily, if possible. 

It can readily be seen that this is a 
product that must bring a good price. 
It 1s a good plan to bake these loaves 
m a sandwich mold, making them easy 
to slice down in the delicatessen or re- 
tail shop. 

This is a product that should not be 
made a long time in advance; its manu- 
— should be regulated to the out- 
e 


. 
What Is “Tankage”’? 


A foreign subscriber asks what is 
meant by the term “tankage” as used 
in THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER. Also, 
from what products is tankage made? 
He says: 


Editor The National Provisioner: 
Would you define the word “tankage” used in 
your journal? Is this the residue from hog, 


sheep or beef casings, or what does this exactly 
Tepresent? 


“Tankage” is the residue from hog, 
beef, veal and sheep edible and inedible 
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products, rendered in closed steam 
tanks. 

After the lard, tallow or grease has 
been drained off, the liquor and residue 
are dropped into a steel tank below, 
heated and skimmed. The remaining 
liquor, which is commonly called “stick 
water,” is drained off into tanks, again 
heated and the grease skimmed off. It 
is then evaporated in vacuum pans to 
a consistency of about 28 Beaumé and 
is known as concentrated tankage or 
“stick.” From here it is pumped into 
a steam bottom jacketed kettle for 
storage. 

After the liquor has been drained off, 
the residue is tankage. The moisture 
and remaining grease is pressed out in 
a hydraulic tankage press and dried ina 
steam-jacketed tankage drier. The con- 
centrated tankage or stick is heated in 
the storage tank and added to the tank- 
age while drying. 

The residue from gut cleaning (ex- 
cept slime) may be added to inedible 
products in the steam tank. Slime 
should be run into the grease skimming 
base and then into the sewer. 

Gut slime is used by some packers, 
but heat must first be used to disinte- 
grate it. If it is put in tankage with- 
out disintegrating, it gets stringy and 
sticky. It is put in a pressure cooker 
which results in the development of 
curds. The water is then drained off 
and ‘these curds are put in tankage or 
blood. If this is not done the slime is 
run into the basin and finally into the 
sewer. 

The edible products are such as are 
used for human food and from which 
lard and edible tallow come. The bal- 
ance are known as inedible. 








What Makes Inedible 
Tanks Foam? 


Foaming of inedible tanks 
while rendering is not uncom- 
mon, 


What causes this trouble? 
How is it overcome? 


It is well known that tanks 
filled too full or tanks that are 
sour are likely to foam. Also, 
when soda is added to the raw 
material, it is likely to foam. 


But foaming is complained of 
when none of these conditions 
are present. 


THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER is 


trying to find out the cause. 
Write us your experience. 


Address THE NATIONAL PROVI- 
SIONER, Old Colony Bldg., Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

















| Let us hear from you. 
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TESTING MEAT PLANT SCALES. 

The importance of scales in the meat 
packing industry was brought out by 
John Holmes, vice-president, Swift & 
Company, Chicago, speaking before the 
twenty-second National Conference on 
Weights and Measures, held recently in 
Washington, D. C. Mr. Holmes told 
how weighing in the meat plant is to- 
day on a scientific basis. 

He estimated that there are 24,000 
scales in service in all the plants of 
Swift & Company, and that in the Chi- 
cago plant alone there is maintained 
a staff of twelve men who devote their 
entire time to maintenance and testing 
of scales. These scales are tested in 
accordance with the requirements of the 
particular services they perform. 

Scales used in salt and hide cellars 
are checked daily in order to prevent 
excessive corrosion and to maintain ac- 
curacy in weighing. Scales such as the 
one-pound sliced-bacon scale and the 
one-pound lard-check—weighing scale— 
relating primarily to the selling de- 
partments—are checked for accuracy 
each hour. 

Scales used for weighing smoked 
meats, sausage, fresh pork, canned 
hams, dried beef, butterine, lard and 
cheese are tested daily. Scales used 
for weighing beef, pork, sheep and 
calves also are tested daily. Scales 
used for inter-departmental work are 
tested weekly, and railroad track scales 
are tested monthly. 

rr 


CANNED MEAT ORDER MODIFIED. 

Meats that have been adequately 
cured or acidified need not be subjected 
to pressure cooking when being canned, 
according to a revised memorandum 
issued on June 14 by the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. 

Circular Letter No. 1620, dated June 
4, 1929, which required that all cooked 
canned meat and meat food products 
shall be cooked under pressure, is mod- 
ified by the memorandum with the ad- 
dition of the words “except when ade- 
quately cured or adequately acidified.” 
Full text of this memorandum is as 
follows: 

“Research and practical experience 
have demonstrated that non-acid food 
products, like asparagus, beans, corn, 
peas, beets, spinach, fish and meats, ex- 
cept when adequately cured or ade- 
quately acidified, cannot safely be 
canned by processing in boiling water, 
but must be sterilized under pressure 
with approved time and temperature. 

“Pressure cookers are now standard 
equipment and are readily available at 
small cost. The Department does not 
recommend any particular make al- 
though it is important that the pres- 
sure kettle be equipped with ther- 
mometer and pressure gauge for prop- 
er control. 

“There is now no excuse for contin- 
uing to take risks involved in canning 
non-acid foods without adequate pres- 
sure cooking or curing or acidification. 
All recommendations by this Depart- 
ment will hereafter make this clear 
and emphatic.” 

The full text of the Department’s 
Circular Letter No. 1620 was published 
in THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER of June 
8, 1929, on page 34. 
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Creating 
Desire 





As industry forges forward, new No matter what your merchandising 
merchandising problems must be problem may be, whether container 
met and solved. or wrapper — Milprint creators can 
render a valuable service in the 


The Milprint organization, with marketing of your products. 


thirty years of successful experience 
in the packaging field, has long been Please mail us the at- 
recognized as an authority. tached coupon. 


MILPRINT PRODUCTS CORPORATION 


and MILWAUKEE PRINTING COMPANY 
FLORIDA, GROVE AND VIRGINIA STREETS 


MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 
BRANCHES EVERYWHERE 
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A Page for the Packer Salesman 


The Small Order Problem 


Salesmen Can Do Much To Solve 
It By Better Selling 


What is the average size of 
your orders, Mr. Salesman? 

Here is a standard by which 
to judge your efficiency and your 
value to your firm. 

If your average order is large, 
the chances are that your efforts 
are profitable; if it is small, it is 
certain you are making no money 
for your firm. 

The small order is one of the 

problems of the meat industry 
that the salesman can do much 
to solve. And, largely, it is up 
to him to solve it. 
This he can do by selling each of 
his customers more of the prod- 
ucts on his list, and by educating 
retailers to the folly of splitting 
up their purchases among too 
many packers. 

One salesman believes better 
methods will turn the’trick. He 
says: 

Editor THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER: 

There is a reason for everything. 


Sometimes the cause of a result may 
be difficult to determine, but if one 
digs long enough and: hard enough it 
generally will be forthcoming. 

And it pays the meat salesman, I 
have found, to dig for causes and, when 
he wants to solve a problem, to work 
on the causes until the method of 
solution is clear. 


We all have certain customers to 
whom we sell regularly the greater 
portion of the meats they carry in 
stock. There are others to whom we 
sell small orders of beef, pork, cured 
meats or other products, but to whom 
we are unable to sell any large 
amounts of merchandise. 

Why? 

That is for each salesman to find 
out if he can—and he generally can. 
He may not get the information imme- 
diately, but if he keeps in mind that 
he wants the particular facts, he will 
get them eventually. 

And when he has the information, 
he will be able to sell the particular 
retailer more of the products on his 
list. 

All of us are prone, I believe, to 
take things as they come. We are 
¢reatures of habit. We go along week 
after week, taking orders from a re- 
tailer for certain products and not 


selling him others, or at least not 
making much of an effort to sell them 
to him. , 

It takes just about as much time 
to sell a retailer two or three products 
as it does four or five. It costs about 
as much to deliver two or three prod- 
ucts as it does four or five. 


Here are two very good reasons why 
the salesman should try—and keep 
trying—to sell each retailer as many 
products on his list as possible. And 
it is to the dealer’s advantage to buy 
from one house a good variety of 
products. 


The dealer does not always realize 
it, but he is in part responsible for 
costs that are higher than they might 
be. It costs money to sell and deliver 
meats and meat products. The more 
efficiently and economically the packer 
can render these services, the cheaper 
the retailer will be able to buy. 

Salesmen can render a service to the 
meat industry and to consumers by 
educating retailers to bunch their pur- 
chases as much as possible. Hit-and- 
miss buying is becoming more and 
more common. The practice is making 
it more difficult for packers to make 
a profit and for salesmen to make a 
decent showing. 

Let us spend more of our time on 
constructive selling and less time 
jumping from store to store and pick- 
ing off the easy orders. Let us get 
down to real selling and do less’ order 
taking. 


Conditions are ‘changing rapidly. 














One Minute Sales Talks 


“Haven’t time to read,” said one 


packer salesman. 
orders!” 

This was his excuse for not keeping 
track of the points made in the weekly 
sales letter from his boss. 

“Your sales sheet looks like it!’ re- 
plied the sales manager. 

“Do you suppose you could spare just 
one minute a week frum your order 
chasing to listen to the old man?” 


On this page will appear a series of 
-“Qne Minute Sales 


“Too busy chasing 


More and more sales ability will be 
needed to accomplish the results that 
are expected of us. Many meat sales- 
men have gotten into bad habits that 
are going to be difficult to break, but 
unless we do break them and form 
new ones that are more profitable, we 
are going to find it more and more 
difficult to get results comparable with 
what we secured a few years ago, or 
even to those we are getting today. 


PACKER SALESMAN. 
plea “Rsby a 
YOU MUST HAVE ENTHUSIASM. 

A meat plant executive was heard to 
say recently that—although he had 
been earning his living since he -was 
fifteen years old, most of the time 
spending long hours on the job—he 
never worked a day in his life! 

What he meant was that he had 
found the meat packing game so inter- 
esting, and the working out of the 
problems that came his way so absorb- 
ing, that he thoroughly enjoyed the ex- 
periences. And because he found the 
work enjoyable he naturally has made 
a success of it. 

A packer salesman, in a letter to 
THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER, expresses 
much the same idea. He says: 


“I am a packer salesman covering 
portions of New Jersey. Recently, 
when visiting a retailer, I picked up a 
copy of THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER, 
and found it so interesting I am send- 
ing my subscription herewith. 

“I spent a number of years in the 
retail meat game before joining up 
with my present firm, and enjoy selling 
to retailers more than any other work 
I have ever done. 


“In fact it does not seem like work 
when there are so many interesting 
angles to the game and so many per- 
plexing problems to solve. Getting new 
customers and keeping them, hunting 
out new prospects, figuring out ways 
and means to serve better and originat- 
ing plans for selling a tough prospect 
is the most interesting game I ever 
played.” : 

Enthusiasm for one’s work is the 
most valuable asset a meat salesman 
can have. It bridges all difficulties and 
makes all roads seem short. 

It is well worth cultivating. 

—o— 
WHY HE IS EASY TO SELL. 


Have you noticed that it is easier 
to sell a man who takes care of his 
bills promptly? You never have to 
pass him up because you feel he should 
not be given more credit. 
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industry needed a Universal Thermometer — one 
which could be used for any purpose. And the 
American Universal Dial Thermometer now fills 
that need. ; 
Here is an instrument that may be used for indicating temperatures 
away from the point of measurement. Think of the convenience! The 
bulb is inserted at one place, however obscure, and the exact tempera- 
ture is shown on the dial where you want it and' when you need it. 


The American Universal Dial Thermometer has a 5 inch white dial 
with large black figures and wide subdivisions.Note how easy it is to read! 


The standard ranges are minus 40 to 180° F, 30 to 240° F, 100 to 
400° F, 150 to 600° F and 200 to 800° F. The standard length of 
connecting tubing is 10 feet. ; 


The bulb fittings are interchangeable. This instrument is easily con- 
verted to a rigid stem thermometer, straight or angle form, and with 
any kind of connection. 


Accuracy is guaranteed. It is rugged in construction. It will stand 
under the hardest service. And the cost is no more than a high grail 
glass thermometer. Write for special quantity prices. 


Specify Catalogs Desired 
Consolidated Safety Valves . Z- 49 


i g Hancock Globe & Check Valves . . X- 49 
American Recording Thermometers H- 49 
American Temperature Controllers R- 49 


Metropolitan Injectors Y- 49 
INSTRUMENTS § 4. 2G : 
/ P * American Glass Thermometers . . 
Smee See Thermometers . . 
Ashcro auges 
SINCE 1851 American Gauges 
American Recording Gauges . . . 
American ‘Draft Gauges 
American Gauge Testers 
American Tachometers 


CONSOLIDATED ASHCROFT HANCOCK CO. INC 


Subsidiary of Manning, Maxwell and Mooresec. 
100 East 42° Street, New York City 
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Provision and Lard Markets 


Market Steady—Trade Fairly Active— 
Some Liquidation in July Lard—Hog 
Movement Moderate— Hog Prices 
Steady—Supplies Still Liberal. 


The future market in lard the past 
week showed a little improvement from 
the low point, but the improvement has 
been very moderate. There has been 
some evidence of steady turning over 
of the July to later months and of a 
wish to avoid the taking in of the de- 
liveries. 

Conditions still are somewhat disap- 
pointing from the standpoint of the 
actual distribution, although the firm- 
ness of hogs makes for considerable 
general confidence in the possible re- 
sult of the year’s operation. 

From the standpoint of comparison 
in price, lard is lower than last year, 
while ribs and meats are higher than 
last year and hogs are also higher. 

This situation is distinctly helpful 
from the packer standpoint from the 
position of meats, as they represent 
such an important amount of the total 
hog products. Lard is influenced by the 
position of oil to a certain extent, and 
oil, like lard, shows a large visible 
supply. 

Lard Output Decreasing. 

In oil there is another depressing 
factor in the possibility of as large a 
crop as last year and as large a supply 
of seed for oil, while in lard there is 
the possibility of continuing moderate 
movement of hogs and, therefore, of 
a diminishing rather than increasing 
output of lard. 

The semi-monthly Chicago stocks 
statement showed a small increase in 
the total supply of lard compared with 
the end of May, the gain being 3,400,- 
000 Ibs. The supply of contract lard 
showed a gain of 3,600,000 lbs., with a 
slight loss in other grades. 

Compared with last year, the total 
stock shows a decrease of little over 
10,000,000 Ibs. The decrease, however, 
is not sufficient to have very much in- 
fluence when it is borne in mind that 
the decreasing movement of hogs is 
only 2,400,000 Ibs. less than last year 
and is 49,000,000 Ibs. in excess of the 
5-year average for June 1, 1929. 

The monthly statement of the U. S. 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics, giv- 
ing the reports of total stocks of meats 
and in the country for June 1, is 
also. somewhat of a disappointment. 
The total stocks of meats—1,013,000,000 
Ibs.—is only 9,000,000 Ibs. less than last 
year and is 107,000,000 lbs. more than 
the 5-year average. 


Domestic Distribution Not as Expected. 


The fact of such a comparatively lib- 
eral stock of meats on hand, in ae of 
the moderate movement of hogs, indi- 
ae the eementic distribution is 
.- quite as satisfactory as had been 
baal ‘gd is rather difficult to 
as busin iti - 
prs a oly ess conditions ap 
re are a few localities where sub- 
pees conditions are indicated, but as 
whole there appears to be no cessa- 


WEEKLY REVIEW 


tion in general business activity, while 
carloadings of freight are in excess of 
last year. 

The statement of Dr. U. G. Houck 
regarding the hog-cholera situation at- 
tracted some interest, as it shows that 
conditions are practically the same as 
last year. He states that a report from 
32 states indicates that losses from 
cholera in 1929 will probably not ex- 
ceed those from 1928. An adequate 
supply of serum has been available at 
reasonable prices and more hog grow- 
ers have been able to immunize their 
spring pigs this year than last year. 

The export movement of products 
the past week shows very little change 
from last year since January 1. The 
general position is about unchanged 
and shows a decrease of nearly 4,500,- 
000 Ibs., bacon an increase of 3,700,000 
—_ and lard an increase of 1,700,000 


s. 

There is nothing in these figures to 
indicate any general growth of export 
business on account of the prices which 
have been prevailing. The hog move- 
ment is continuing somewhat under 
last year, and hog prices as a whole 
are very steady. 

PORK—The market at New York 
was quiet, partly due to the warm 
weather, but was steady, with mess 
quoted at $30.50; family, $35.00; fat 
backs, $27.00@30.00. 

LARD—A fair domestic trade was 
reported in the East, but the market 
was barely steady with the futures. 
At New York, prime western was 
quoted at $12.30@12.40; middle west- 
ern, $12.20@12.30; city, 115sc; refined 
Continent, 125c; South America, 13%c; 
Brazil kegs, 14%c; compound carlots, 
11%c; smaller lots, 11%c. 

At Chicago, demand was moderate 
and shipping trade quiet, with regular 
lard in round lots quoted 7%c under 
July; loose lard, 90c under July; leaf 
lard, 1174%c under July. 

BEEF—The market at New York 
was dull but steady, with mess quoted 
at $26.00; packet $25.00 @27.00; family, 
$28.00@29.50; extra India mess, $42.00 
@45.00; No. 1 canned corned beef, 
$3.10; 6 lbs. South America, $16.75; 
pickled tongues, $75.00@80.00 per bbl. 








See page 38 for later markets. 








LIVESTOCK AT 67 MARKETS. 

Receipts and disposition of livestock 
at 67 leading markets during May, 
1929, with comparisons, are reported 
by the U. S. Bureau of Agricultural 
Economies as follows: 


CATTLE. 
‘ local Tot. ship- 
Receipts. slaughter. ments. 
DOOR sis cecccsacvad 1,091,819 5 511,853 
May average, 5 yrs., 
TOPE seveees 1,253,987 708,707 530,985 
CALVES. 
| Ee errr 560,724 305,608 166,372 
May average, 5 yrs., 
1924-1928 ........ 601,082 447,155 154,944 
HOGS. 
, a re 3,374,731 2,083,338 1,299,448 
_ average, 5 yrs 
1924-1928 ........ 3,595,575 2,267,518 1,325,906 
SHEEP AND LAMBS. 
Wate a. 0540 tine ee 2,169,257 1,100,590 1,073,457 
May average, 5 yrs., 
1924-1928 ........ 1,743,069 867,943 880,084 


Packers’ Provision Stocks 


Provision stocks as of June 15 
have been reported to the Insti- 
tute of American Meat Packers 
by 85 packing companies, repre- 
senting approximately 75 per 
cent of the volume of the indus- 
try. The figures include the 
stocks of 21 of the 25 largest 
companies. 

Since some of the companies report- 
ing at this time did not report two 
weeks ago, and some of those which 
reported two weeks ago failed to send 
in their figures on time for this report, 
it has been necessary to revise slightly 
the totals shown as of June 1, in order 
that the comparisons may be made on 
an accurate basis. 


Total Stocks of Pork Products. 

Stocks of all pork products, includ- 
ing lard, on June 15, 1929, were 1.4 per 
cent less than two weeks before, and 
8.6 per cent less than a year ago. 

Stocks of all pork cured and in cure 
and frozen for cure, but exclusive of 
lard, on June 15, 1929, were 2.2 per cent 
less than two weeks before, and 8.5 per 
cent less than a year ago. 

The change in all stocks during the 
past two weeks has been less than dur- 
ing the latter part of May. Dry salt 
meat stocks have declined another 6 
per cent; sweet pickled meats remain 
about the same; stocks of meat frozen- 
for-cure have declined about 5% per 
cent; stocks of lard have reversed their 
previous tendency, increasing about 4 
per cent. 

A comparison of present stocks with 
those of a year ago at this time shows 
some changes in the relationships which 
existed at June 1. Total dry salt stocks 
are now well below those of a year ago; 
sweet pickle stocks continue about 6 
per cent below last year; frozen-for- 
cure stocks are about 13 per cent be- 
low a year ago; lard stocks in spite of 
a slight increase since June 1, are 8 
per cent below those of a year ago. 


Livestock Slaughter. 


During the first two weeks in June, 
967,500 hogs were slaughtered at the 
nine principal markets com with 
1,131,000 hogs the corresponding period 
of 1928. This is a decline of about 15 
per cent from last year, although in line 
with the average June slaughter for 
recent years. 

If the slaughter at these points was 
in the same proportion to total slaugh- 
ter as last year, total federally-in- 
spected slaughter for the first two 
weeks of June may be estimated as 
about 1,900,000 hogs, compared with 
2,230,000 hogs in the same two weeks 
of 1928. This would bri 
erally-inspected slaughter for the cur- 
rent hog year (beginning Nov. 1, 
1928) to about 33,600,000 hogs, com- 
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PORK PRODUCTS EXPORTs, 
Exports of pork products from prip. 
cipal ports of the United States during 
the week ended June 15, 1929, are re. 
ported as follows: 


HAMS AND SHOULDERS, INCLUDING 
WILTSHIRES. 


2AE = CONTROL 


»” Powers Thermostatic Regulators 
are accurate and dependable. There is one for 
every process in the packing industry. Write 
us about any temperature problem troubling you 

and we will send bulletin describing the type of regulator 
that will give you the best results. 

372 Years of Specialization in Temperature Control 
2725 Greenview Ave., Chicago. Also 35 other cities. 


Jan, 
‘me 


F 


1920. 1928. 1999, 
M Ibs. Mibs. M Ibs. 


1,008 1,244 
To Belgium asian 
United Kingdom 1,803 ne 


OWERS REGULATOR Co. ‘ oe aces OR 8 


BACON, INCLUDING CUMBERLAND, 
2,246 


pared with 34,500,000 hogs for the cor- 
responding portion of the hog year 
1927-28. 

General Comment. 

Consumption ef pork products ap- 
pears to have continued at a good rate 
during the first two weeks of June. 
Total stocks of: provisions throughout 
the country, excluding lard, apparently 
declined about 20,000,000 Ibs. during the 
fortnight. Hog slaughter was at a rate 
which is fairly normal for June, al- 
though a little low for the first two 
weeks of that month. 

In recent years stocks of provisions 
have sometimes declined slightly in 
June and have sometimes shown sub- 
stantial increases, as in 1927. In 1925, 
when hog slaughter for June was evi- 
dently at about the same rate as during 
the current month, a decline of about 
10,000,000 lbs. took place during the 
month as a whole. 

In spite of the favorable showing as 
to the rate of consumption, it is note- 
worthy that total stocks remain above 
those of any of the last four years ex- 
cept 1928. This situation has existed 
ever since the beginning of the year. 

Total stocks reported to the federal 
government as at June 1 were 871,000,- 
000 lbs., compared with 919,000,000 Ibs. 
in 1928, 787,000,000 Ibs. in 1927, 574,- 
000,000 Ibs. in 1926, and 748,000,000 Ibs. 
in 1925. Assuming a normal slaughter 
of hogs during the remaining summer 
months, consumption must continue at 
a high level if these stocks are to be 
moved on a satisfactory basis. 

The figures given above are partly 
estimated, on the basis of tentative and 
incomplete reports, and are subject to 








JULY SHORTENING MEETING. 

The next regular monthly meeting of 
the Shortening and Oil Division of the 
Interstate Cottonseed Crushers’ Asso- 
ciation will be held on July 2 at Ashe- 
ville, N. C., according to recent an- 
nouncement. Following this session, an 
adjourned meeting of the entire asso- 
ciation is scheduled to take place at 
New Orleans, La., on July 8, at which 
time definite action is expected to be 
taken in regard to the nationalization 
plans for the entire cottonseed oil in- 


dustry. 


correction on publication of complete 
and final figures. 
MID-MONTH PROVISION 
(000 omitted). 


STOCKS. 
June 1, 


June 15, 1929. June 16, 


431 
1,430 
302 


Dry Salt Meats: 
Bellies 
Fat backs 


All other D. S. cuts 25,219 


Total D. S. meats 
Sweet Pickle and D; 
Cured Meats (cured and 


in cure): 
Regular hams 
Skinned hams 
Picnics 
Bellies 


All other S. P. an 
D 


Cc. cuts 


Total S. 
D. C. meats 


Green Frozen Meats 


(for cure): 
Regular hams 
Skinned hams 
Picnics 


P. and 


1929. (Revised) 1928. 
Lbs. Lbs. 


Ibs. 


80,783 
25,198 
24,236 


To Germany 
Netherlands 

United Kingdom ... 
oa Europe 


74,889 
25,323 
26,687 
126,899 


130,217 Other countries .... 


PICKLED PORK. 


2 297 
To United Kingdom.. 2 66 


"15 
Other countries ..... 25 56 
TOTAL EXPORTS BY PORTS, 


107,109 
101,803 
35,895 
60,583 


138,738 
97,599 
33,584 
58,185 
20,472 


Other Europe 
Canada 


18,367 


Week ended June 15, 1929, 


323,757 348,578 


Hams and 
shoulders, 


12,367 14,684 M Ibs. 


5,953 5,690 
12,747 5,283 


Bacon, 
M Ibs. 

2,735 

4 


Lard 


M lbs. 


13,195 


Bellies 

All other pork frozen 
for cure (not incl. 
pork loins, etc.) 


114,831 139,106 


13,263 


Total frozen meats 159,161 
Total all meat cuts 609,817 
Lard 1 98,150 
Grand total (incl. lard) 697,833 707,967 

——e—___ 
CHICAGO MID-MONTH STOCKS. 

Stocks of provisions in Chicago at 

the close of business on June 14, 1929: 


June 14, May3l, June 14, 
1929. 1929. 1928. 


8,283 


173,046 
651,841 
111,187 


763,028 


Mess pork, new, 
made since Oct. 
874 735 


‘since Oct. 1, 
ME ikvasnnes canal "86, 349,695 82,784,242 96,148,485 
P. S. lard, = 
Oct. 1, ‘97, 
Oct. 1, '28, Thy 447,000 447,000 4,104,000 
Other kinds of lard, 
ML, acpcavesesece 10,574,165 10,712,462 7,370,337 
S. R. sides, made 


475,248 450,781 2,428,582 


a to Oct. 


*28, Ibs. 

D. 'S. clear bellies, 
made since Oct. 
1, °28, Ibs. - 28,896,780 28,745,499 26,313,690 

D. S. clear bellies, 
made previous to 
Oct. 1, '28, Ibs. 

D. S. rib bellies, 
made since Oct. 

1, °28, ceee 

D. S. rib bellies, 
made previous to 
Oct. 1, °28, Ibs 

E. S. C. sides, made 
since Oct. 1, ’ 
Ibs. 


3,075,081 2,663,273 3,606,996 


261,592 270,137 177,288 


848 2,415 
Port Huron 
Key West wees 
New Orleans 15 
New York — 1,590 


Philadelphia 
DESTINATION OF 


278 +264 
1,005 
1,474 
6,648 

389 


EXPORTS. 


Hams and 
shoulders, 
Exported to: 

United Kingdom 

Liverpool 

London 

Manchester 

Glasgow 

Other United Kingdom 


Exported to: 


Germany 
Hamburg 


Sgheos siatel ¥. 


MEAT IMPORTS AT NEW YORK. 


Imports of meats and meat products 
received at the port of New York for 


the week ended June 15, 1929: 


Point of 

origin. Commodity. 
Australia—Lamb carcasses 
Canada—Smoked pork 
Canada—Beef cuts .... 
Canada—Meat products 
Canada—Vealers 
Denmark—Liver paste 
England—Potted meats 
Germany—Ham 
Germany—Bacon 
Germany—Sausage .... 


Italy—Ham 

Norway—Meat balls in tins 
Norway—Liver paste 
Switzerland—Sausage 
Uruguay—Canned meats 
Uruguay—Salted. beef 











Stearine, Beef Cracklings, Ground 


40 North Market St. 





Consolidated Rendering Co. 


Manufacturers of Tallow, Grease, Oleo Oil 
Scrap, Fertilizers 


Dealers in Hides, Skins, Pelts, Wool and Furs 
Boston, Mass. 


NEW CURING VATS 


Dozier Meat Crates 
Packing Box Shooks 


B. C. SHEAHAN CO. 
166 W. Jackson Blvd. 


Chicago 
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Tallow and Grease Markets 





TALLOW—A fair volume of activity 
was nhuwd in the tallow market in the 


Kast the past week. The undertone, 
however, was weak and pries grad- 
ually sagged to tne 7c levcl, a new low 
for the downward movement. .£ oliow- 
ing fair business at “4c tor extra, 
there were sales reportea at ic, f.o.b. 
new York, with 200,000 lbs. estimated 
soid the past week. 

At times there were reports of bet- 
ter grades of tallow selling on a firmer 
basis, due to a scarcity of the latter, 
but this did not appear in the ordinary 
run of extra. This probably accounted 
tor reports of sales of city extra at 
(%e during the week. : 

consumers were not anxious for or- 
dinary extra, according to leading fac- 
tors at New York, and were buying only 
on concessions which accounted for the 
heaviness in the tone of the market. 
Producers were not inclined to press 
the market at these levels, and there is 
little doubt but what tallow prices are 
at present extremely reasonable. 

The tone in competing directions, 
however, was barely steady, and the 
market as yet does not appear to have 
worked itself free from the fact that 
soapers are stocked up with greases 
against possible tariff developments. 

At New York, special was quoted at 
6%c; extra, 7c; edible, 84@8%ec. At 
Chicago, the market for tallow was 
rather featureless, with demand re- 
ported quiet while offerings were mod- 
erate, resulting in dullness in all di- 
rections. 

At Chicago, edible was quoted at 
8%c; fancy, 8%c; prime packer, 8c; 
No. 1, 7%c; No. 2, 6%c. At London, 
there was no tallow auction this week. 
At Liverpool, Australian tallow was 
unchanged to 6d lower, wich fine quoted 
41s and good mixed at 38s 6d. 

STEARINE—The market for oleo at 
New York was firmer, with reports of 
sales at 10c for export, which made 
for lighter offerings with the market 
later quoted at 9%4@10c, nominal. At 
Chicago, oleo was quiet and steady, 
quoted at 10%c. 

OLEO OIL—The market was quiet 
and about s:eady, with extra, New 
York, quoted 10%@10%c; medium, 
9%@10c; lower grades, 94%c. At Chi- 
cago, trade was without feature, with 
extra quoted at 1044c. 








See page 38 for later markets. 








LARD OIL—Demand was limited to 
small lots and mostly for nearby posi- 
tions, while the tone was barely steady 
with raw materials. At New York, 
edible was quoted at 15¢c; extra winter, 
12¢; extra, 12%c; extra No. 1, 12c; No. 
1, 11%e; No. 2, 11%c. : 

NEATSFOOT OIL— The movement 
against old contracts was fair, but 
fresh Inquiry was quiet and the market 
ph steady. 
quoted at 13%4c; extra, 12\%c: % 
12c; cold test, 18%c. —o 

GREASES—The situation in the 
grease market in the East showed no 
Particular change during the past week. 

or a time there was some improve- 
ment in demand, with reports of a fair 
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business in choice white for export 
around the 8c level. Demand for the 
other grades was limited with interest 
routine, but an easier trend developed 
following further weakness in tallow, 
with consumers backing away. 

At New York, superior house was 
quoted at 7%c, delivered; choice yel- 
low and choice house, 6%@6%4c; A 
white, 7@7%c; B white, 6%@6%c; 
choice white, 8@8%c, nominal. 

While sentiment appeared better the 
early part of the week, it was unset- 
tled again by the developments in tal- 
low, and in a general way the trade at 
New York feels that while prices are 
moderate at the present levels, soapers 
will continue to display but little in- 
terest except on concessions. 

At Chicago, the grease market was 
reported featureless. Offerings were 
moderate but demand quiet, with little 
or no interest displayed in any direc- 
tion. At Chicago, brown was quoted at 
6%c; yellow, 7@7%c; B white, 74@ 
73%c; A white, 7%@7%c; choice white, 


7T5ec. 
~ fe 


By-Products Markets 
Chicago, June 20, 1929. 
Blood. 
Blood market is unchanged from last 


week, with trading at a minimum and 


prices practically nominal. 
Unit 
Ammonia. 


Ground and unground.................. $4.40@4.50 


Digester Hog Tankage Materials. 
Sales of digester tankage materials 
reported recently at $4.50 to $4.75 and 
10c, Chicago, depending on quality. 
Inquiry is light also, little being offered. 
Unit Ammonia. 


Ground, ammonia... ..£4.50@4.60 & 10 


MY@12% 


Unground, 114% to 12% ammonia... 4.35@4.60 & 10 
Ground, 6 to 8% ammonia........ 4.35@4.0 & 10 
Unground, 6 to 8% ammenia..... 4.15@4.40 & 10 
DE Cb. kauncchcwdecakpawcee 3.75@4.00 


Fertilizer Materials. 
Fertilizer materials are slow, with no 
trading reported and prices mostly 
nominal, this being close to inventory 
period for fertilizer departments. High 
grade ground is quoted $3.75 and 10c. 


Unit Ammonia. 
High gerd. ground, 10@11% am..$ @ 3.75 & lu 
law grd.. and ungr., 6-9% am.. @ 3.50 & 10 
SN naw bein Ana gereee teks 3.75 


Ione tankage, low grd., per ton 24.00@25.00 
Bone Meals (Fertilizer Grades). 


No change in dull market for bone 
meals. Prices are weak and nominal, 
inquiry lacking. 


Ter Ton. 
CR TN iis. scan v cd cdsacicc $50.00@ 55.00 
Steam, ground, 3 & 50.............. 31.00@382.00 
Sten, unground, 3 & -50 ........... 29.00@31.00 


‘Cracklings. 
Slow market for cracklings at pres- 
ent, although some South American 


product reported sold recently at $1.00 
per unit protein, delivered Pacific 
Coast. Inquiry is very light. 
Hard pressed and exp. un ind. Ey 
eae protein” Vewewe 0% es weageeee Pre. eas 
5 . . 8e ua. .' .' 
Soft pred. beef, ac. grease & quality 50,006968-00 
Gelatine and Glue Stocks. 
Little activity in gelatine and glue 
stocks. Offerings are normal, although 
not overabundant. Fair demand; prices 
unchanged. 


Per Ton. 
Kip and calf stock.............sc00. $38.00@-42.00 
Hide trimmings ........ccccccccccce 30.00@33.00 
TEGO, FREND ecccccnsccteescsveseces 42.00@43.00 
Cattle jaws, skulls and knuckles..... 42. 42.50 
Ss UNO cc ca rsccddceccecacens 31, 35.00 
Vig skin scraps and trim., per Ib... 5c 


Horns, Bones and Hoofs. 


Per Ton. 
Horns, according to grade.......... $75.00@150.00 
Bs SOO DOME i civcacecesesvaus 56. .00 
COGS ROG ee vevicccasvcsvcesvose 45.00@ 47.00 
GEE MU «nk dab edna cecgtascenats 27. 28.00 


(Note—Foregoing prices are for mixed carloads 
of unassorted materials indicated above.) 


Animal Hair. 


Market for animal hair was quiet in 


past week, with prices unchanged and 
demand fair. 


Cul nak: Bald Gite. i.e incdc cece 2 3c 

Proe grey, summer, per Ib....... 44@ 5%e 
Processed grey, winter, per Ib........ 6 64c 
Cattle switches, each*................ 44@ 5%e 


*According to count, 


——-$—__ 


EASTERN FERTILIZER MARKETS. 
(Special Report to The National Provisioner.) 
New York, June 19, 1929.—Several 

lots of ground dried blood were sold at 

$3.75 per unit, f.o.b. New York, and 
the market is now cleaned out of all 
spot stocks, except one car which is 
being held at around $4.00 per unit, 

f.o.b. New York. There seems to be 

hardly any offerings of South Ameri- 

little offering of South American Blood 
for future shipment at present. 

High grade ground tankage sold at 
$3.75 and 10c, and one lot is being held 
at a little higher price, but it is very 
hard to interest buyers in either tank- 
age or blood except at what they might 
cail bargain prices. 

ile unground fish scrap is being 
quoted at $4.00 and 10c, f.o.b. fish fac- 
tories, Virginia, buyers report having 
been offered this material for delivery 
if and when made during the summer 
season at this price delivered Balt:more 
and Norfolk. 

In spite of the fact that prices of 
most all fertilizer materials are quite 
considerably under last year’s price at 
this time, it is very hard to do busi- 
ness. 

——— 
HULL OIL MARKET. 


Hull, England, June 20, 1929.—(By 
Cable. )—Refined cottonseed oil, 30s 6d; 
Egyptian crude cottonseed oil, 27s 6d. 








At New York, pure was. 






















THE KENTUCKY CHEMICAL MFG. CO., Inc. 


COVINGTON, KY. Opposite Cincinnati, Ohio 


Buyers of Beef and Pork Cracklings 
Both Soft and Hard Pressed 
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COTTON OIL SITUATION. 

An analysis of the cottonseed oil situ- 
ation for the months of August, Sep- 
tember, October, November and Decem- 
ber, 1928, and January, February, 
March, April and May, 1929, with com- 
parisons, has been prepared by Aspe- 
gren & Co., Inc., as follows: 


MOVEMENT OF COTTONSEED AT CRUDE 
OIL MILLS. 





September ‘ 


6,246 
112,421 
4,944,082 4,581,832 
On hand end of month. 
1928-29. 1927: 
Tons. 
117,484 
530 





March 


Bstimated seed receipts 
Ky crude meaner season 
On hand be; 
season 


*4,586,705 
*89,784 


eeeeesesesoces 





5,079,474 *4,676,489 
944,032 


*4,581,832 

3,939 *500 
Seed on 00,634 *50,449 
Seed still to be received , *43,708 

100,634 tons seed on hand at 310 lbs. crude oil 
per ton is equivalent to 31,196,540 lbs. crude oil, 
which at 8 per cent refining loss loss \ eaned 28,700,817 
Ibs. refined oil, or 71,752 barre 

30,869 tons seed still to be = at 310 Ibs. 
crude oil per ton is equivalent to 9,569,390 Ibs 
crude oil, which at 8 per cent refining los a equals 
8,803,839" Ibs. refined oil, or 22,010 barre! 


MOVEMENT OF CRUDE OIL AT ocwone Or 
MILLS. 


Destroyed at. milis. 
hand 


os hd. begin. of season 
November ..... 

Decem' 

January 
February 


eeeeeseereee 


ee eeeeeeeeees 
See eeeeesecese 


eeeerseseceese 


24, 063,914 
1,457,275,465 


Total 


The Blanton Company 


ST. LOUIS 
Refiners of 


VEGETABLE OILS 


Manufacturers of 
SHORTENING 
MARGARINE 
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———Shi 
1928-29. 
Lbs. 


pments. 
1927-28. 
Lbs. 


22,491,237 
96,672,751 
242,823,480 


38,152,971 
cevcccccoces 133,561,588 
sonny eee ie 
January 


eee eeereeececes 





1,416,445, 298 
On hand end of month. 
1 28. 


F 
LEP 


PAT 


szesees 
SERs: 
S=g8eeares 


B: 
= 


DISTRIBUTION CRUDE OIL HOLDINGS. 
May 31, 1929. Apr. 30, 1929. 

Lbs, Lbs. 
. 32,910,985 57,209,133 
At refineries ° 7,522,235 9,612,208 


In transit to” Tefineries 
and consumers .. 10,850,930 14,041,320 





80,862,661 


,284,150 lbs. crude oil at 8 per cent refining 
loss a 47,181,418 Ibs. refined oil, 


or 117,954 


CRUSH PER TON. 

During May, 112,421 tons seed Yoong hn 687,- 
840 Ibs. crude oil, equivalent to 353.0 1 per 
ton, or 17.6 per cent, compared with isa per 
cent last year. 

Total: 4,944,032 tons seed produced 1,563,241.392 
Ibs. crude oil, equivalent to 316.2 Ibs. per ton, 
or 15.8 per cent, compared with 15.8 per cent 
last year. 


REFINED OIL. 
—— Pounds produced. —— 
1927-28. 


378,612,700 
83,253,044 


98.806,086 
194,676,115 
205 884 


On hd. begin. of season 

REGBTE . ccccccces 

September ............ 
ber 


eeeeee 


62,914,970 
1,641,918, 063 


Consumers. — 
1927-28. 
Lbs. 





138,910,312 
joe guecusceand 146.550,854 
November .........00. 
December .... 

January 





1,160,168,666 
On hand end of month. 
1928-29. 1927. 


236,220,426 272,955,482 
159,629. 664 
810,567 


481,749, 397 


REFINED OIL HOLDINGS. 
May 31, 1929. Apr. 30, 1929. 
Lbs. 


DISTRIBUTION 


At refineries 
At other places 
In neit 
fineries 11,068,672 
512,118,262 


AVERAGE REFINING LOSS. 


During May, 66,725,280 lbs. crude oil yielded 
60,580,879 Ibs. refined oil, 9.21 per cent a com- 
pared with 9.05 per cent loss last year. 

Total: 1,509,672,652 lbs. crude oil yielded 1,389,- 
390,080 Ibs. refined oil, 7.97 per cent loss, com- 
pared with 7.61 per cent loss last year. 


10,804,606 
570,889,251 


. 





neenal 
November .......ss00+ 
December ..ccoccccccce 


eer ereeccesees 


Seer ererseores 


Not available 
——Domestic pounds, — 


November ...........0- 
Decem 


eeereeeesecee 


March scccccces 


eeeeeee 


1928-29. 
118,556,266 


REBBOEE g 


il gz 


8, 


OEE 


147,756,299 
HO 6 


106,994,004 
100,673,659 
149, 063,905 

97,196,983 


—a 
1,160,168,608 


REFINED OIL—SUMMARY IN BARRELS 
400 POUNDS. ® 


Old crop stock .... 

AMBER .ccccccccccccce 

September 
October 


eee 


eee” 


1927-28, 





December .....seseeees 
January 

February 
March 


wee eeeeesecese 


eer eeeeeecees 





eee ereesesceeees 


Crude - on hand will 
Seed ‘still ‘to “be re- 
ceived will produce. . 


Less approximate carry- 
over for end of sea- 
son, Aug. 1, 1929 .. 


Available ae coming 2 
mon’ 
Monthly ave verage con- 
sumption, frst 1 10 mos. 
Monthly average con- 
sumption, last 2 mos. 
Monthly average con- 
sumption, all 12 mos. 


*Actual. fAvailable. 


1,492,012 


900,000 


582,012 
*303,316 
$296,006 

302,008 


Watch the “Wanted” page for & 


portunities, 
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Vegetable Oil Markets 


Market Active—Undertone Heavy— 
Some New Lows—Cash Trade Quiet 
—Qutside Markets Irregular—Weath- 
er South Favorable—Weevil Ac 
tivities Watched Closely—Lard Fair- 
ly Steady. 

A larger volume of trade and a 
rather heavy tone featured cotton oil 
on the New York Produce Exchange 
the past week. Persistent liquidation 
in the July delivery in the way of even- 
ing up before tender day placed quite 
a little pressure on the market, even 
though a good part of the commission 
house selling in the nearby deliveries 
was replaced with purchases of the 
futures. 

The local element was on top of the 
market most of the time, being unable 
to find anything in the news on which 
to take the constructive side. As a re- 
sult, September and October estab- 
lished new season’s lows.  Refiners’ 
brokers absorbed the July offerings on 
a scale down, selling futures against 
their purchases to a large extent, al- 
though the belief prevailed around the 
ring that refiners had bought July on 
balance. 

Commission house trade in the dis- 
tant months was distinctly mixed and 
without particular significance, while 
brokers with western and southern 
wire house connections were first on 
one side and then on the other. At no 
time did the market display any rally- 
ing power worthy of mention, but at 
the same time declines were not ex- 
tensive and more or less surprise was 
expressed by pit traders at times over 
the stubbornness that the market dis- 
played to the selling. 


Lard Market Shows Steadiness. 


Conditions surrounding the market 
throughout the week were mainly 
against values. Weather conditions in 
the South were quite satisfactory while 
cotton backed and filled, averaging 
slightly easier, and lard covered nar- 
row limits but displayed a steady tone 
most of the time. The lard market 
was barely steady in tone but opera- 
tions in that commodity were moderate 
and there appeared to be an awaiting 
attitude in evidence. 

Cash oil demand during the week 


Downtown Office 
450 Produce Exchange 
New York City 





— 





+ —keeatieaatadhontiesho al 
|  ASPEGREN @ CO.,, Inc. 


Uptown Office—General Sales Dept. 
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was quiet to only fair, consumers ap- 
parently awaiting developments. Re- 
ports from refining quarters, however, 
indicated that good distribution of oil 
continued against old contracts. At 
times the market ran into stop loss 
orders, but on the breaks offerings 
dried up in spite of the general! belief 
that there is considerable July liquida- 
tion yet to come. 

The market however, appeared to 
have reached a point where refiners 
intend to support the nearbys on a scale 
down, and this served to discourage to 
some extent local selling and in fact 
brought about some change in ring sen- 
timent. 

There was more or less talk of pros- 
pective deliveries on July contracts but 
if any important tenders are to be 
made, new oil will have to be brought 
to New York as the store oil holdings 


SOUTHERN MARKETS 


New Orleans. 

(Special Wire to The National Provisioner.) 

New Orleans, La., June 20, 1929.— 
Despite weakness in outside markets, 
crude oil has remained steady with 7%c 
paid, Texas, and 7%c, Valley, for small 
lots, with most buyers bidding %c to 
%¢ less on some small lots of new crop 
crude selling. Better demand for 
bleachable noted in past week, with 
buying rather general as refined oil on 
a much lower basis than crude from 
now on. Considerable switching occurred 
on New Orleans July contracts to De- 
cember and January at 35 to 40 points 
premium. Traders are watching new 
crop cotton developments closely as oil 
prices should change quickly with the 
outlook for the cotton crop. 








Dallas. 
(Special Wire to The National Provisioner.) 
Dallas, Tex., June 20, 1929. — Prime 
crude oil, 75gc; all other commodities 
nominal. 


Memphis. 
(Special Wire to The National Provisioner.) 
Memphis, Tenn., June 20, 1929. — 
Crude dull at 8c asked in the Valley. 
Buyers bidding 7%c. Forty-one per 
cent meal, $34.50; loose cottonseed 
hulis, $6.50. 








Pacific Coast Branch 
417 Market ¢*. 
San Francisco, Cal. 


BROKERS 


COTTON SEED OIL 


ORDERS SOLICITED 


TO BUY OR SELL PRIME YELLOW COTTON SEED OIL ON 
THE NEW YORK PRODUCE EXCHANGE FOR SPOT OR FUTURE DELIVERY 











here on June 15 were only 4,798 bbls., 
showing a fair reduction from the be- 
ginning of the month. 

The weevil situation was rather puz- 
zling to the trade. The stubbornness 
in cotton indicated that the weevil re- 
ports were having influence in that 
market. In oil, however, they have 
had very little effect as yet, although 
the steady reports of weevils from vari- 
ous sections are causing some appre- 
hension. 

Unless rainy weather is experienced 
the balance of this month and the first 
half of July, the oil trade will not be- 
come alarmed over the weevil outlook. 
Should showery weather develop, how- 
ever, it might bring about a resump- 
tion of bullish activities, as the tech- 
nical position of the market was fur- 
ther improved by the reduction in the 
nearby long interest this week. 

While the weekly weather report was 
satisfactory, it concluded that the week 
was not favorable in general for check- 
ing weevil activity, which attracted 
more attention. As the market is more 
susceptible to new crop developments 
than to anything else at this season of 
the year, the weather and weevil situ- 
ation are being closely followed from 
day to day. 

Little or nothing was heard of crude 
oil during the week. The volume of 
crude oil available is not important 
at this time, particularly with the lib- 
eral visible stocks available. The ex- 
pectations are that the June consump- 
tion will run somewhat above the 219,- 
000 bbls. the same time a year ago, but 
with tallow at 7c, New York—a new 
low—and other soapers’ materials in 2 
barely steady position, the ring crowd 
in oil were inclined to back away from 
the market quickly whenever any par- 
ticular commission house selling made. 
its appearance. : 

All told, the feeling is that, with 
sufficient oil for in-between seasons” 
demand and a fairly favorable new cot- 
ton crop outlook, it will be difficult to 
bring about any concerted buying 
power in futures, and until conditions: 
change to encourage larger outside 
absorption, a majority look for values 
to drag lower. It is admitted, how- 


ever, that one must be in a position 
to run quickly when oversold condi- 
tions materialize. 





205 East 42nd St. 
New York City 
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COTTONSEED OIL—Market trans- 6% to 7%c, Pacific Coast tanks, 6h@ 
actions at New York: ee mir Gat es 
. e market 
The New Orleans Friday, June 14, 1929. quiet but about steady, ‘with sill 
sates. HEN ESw. BGR dgted buyers’ tanks, £0.b. mills 
e mark 
Cotton Seed Oil poo &@ ++*+ nominally quoted at 12@12¢c, — 
a -+-- New York. Pacific Coast tanks were 


960 a F 
7 nominally quoted at 9%c. 
Contract 970 a 982 PALM OIL—Continued dullness fey 
989 . 992 — this market, consumers showing 
always bears a normal re- . 980 a 1000 stated that they oe not cabling own 
lationship to the price of 387 - 1001 ° = Leg ing bangagyc o * ; 
: . . ork, spot Nigre was quo 
spot oil and so its re-sale Total sales, including or 9,300 Tae; shipment Biers, Te; spa ie 
lue is established. It bbls. P. crude S. E. unquoted. 7%c; shipment Lagos, 7.35c. ae 
eee ae : Saturday, June 15, 1929. PALM KERNEL OIL—Consumiig 
serves for hedging or inane cies still quiet, giving the 
buying and selling and is 9 _., et a dull appearance, and prices was 
: , about steady with New York 

an attractive investment. saa ae “ = quoted at 7c, barrels at 7% @7.85¢, — 
° 984 a 983 :: OLIVE OIL FOOTS—There was 
988 991 little or nothing new in this ‘ 
980 a 993 With interest routine and trade ges. 
500 995 995 995 a erally “slow. Sh Hew Ss ae 
‘-°* and shipment foots quoted 9% 

: 999 998 997 a 999 RUBBERSEED OIL—N = 
N Total sales, including switches, 4,900 quoted at 6%c, f.o.b. Norfolk. th 

ew Orleans Cotton Exchange || ,.).°°>. crude S.E. unquoted SESAME OiL— Market nominal, 

° . Monday, June 17, 1929. PEANUT OIL—Market nominal, 
Trade Extension Committee vce - COTTONSEED OIL—Demand wu 
*"* reported moderate but prices fairly 
952 steady, with store oil quoted ec ove 
97g July. The store stocks at New York 























Serene & 


See & & & & 











the ‘middle of the month were only 
* 983 4,798 bbls. Crude oil was unquoted 
983 throughout the week. 
987 — ae 
995 NEW ORLEANS OIL TRADING. 
The Procter & Gamble Co. _ Total sales, including switches, 24,200 (Special Report to The National Provisioner) 
bbls. P. crude S. E. unquoted. New Orleans, La., June 18, 1929— 
Refiners of all Grades of Tuesday, June 18, 1929. The consumption figures for May, 
amounting to nearly 300,000 bbls., were 
Cc OTTONSEED _.. dust about as expected although many 
_... Were inclined to believe that they might 
OIL 975 possibly reach 315,000 bbls. While the 
ae on values Boe: 
2 there is no question that prices 
@URITAN, Winter Pressed Selad Oil 978 Very probably have declined unles 
BOREAS, Prime Winter Yellow 934 there had been at least 280,000 bbls. 
VENUS, Prime Summer White , 990 a The ogee Fi poe, ae we 
STERLING, Prime Summer Yellow : . : uring the past week, wi 
WHITE CLOVER Cooking Oil bbls. P. erade SE. unquoted.”” Sipal trading being transfers from de 
2 July position to the more distant posi- 
MARIGOLD Cooking Oil Wednesday, June 19, 1929. tions. These are being made at very 
JERSEY Butter Oil 950 a .... fair differences but there is little @- 
MOONSTAR Cocoanut Oil 955 a .... thusiasm in buying of oil at this time, 
® &G SPECIAL (hardened) Cocoanut Oil Sa 955 a 956 with the prospects of a large Foc 
Aug. 965 a 980 re —_ while the toate —e ty S 
General Offices: Kae s% 979 a 981 that the price is not sufficien 
3 h 984 a.... to attract short selling. 
CINCINNATI » OHIO . om a 985 —e— 
Cable Address: “Procter” aoe ® $90 CHEMICALS AND SOAP SUPPLIES 
Total sales, including switches, 3,200 Gott ae 6 ee S 
bbls. P. crude S. E. unquoted. sass New York, June 20, 1929.— Extra 
tallow, f.o.b. seller’s plant, 7%e hy 
Thursday, June 20, 1929. Manila cocoanut oil, tanks, New York, 
...- 6%@6%c 1b.; Manila cocoanut oi, 
960 a .... tanks, coast, 6%c lb.; Cochin 
960 a 963 oil, barrels, New York, 8% @9c. 
Th Ed d Flash c . = a 975 Pig a ee ag oil, bes 1 
. a.... York, 104%@10%c Ib.; crude com 
€ war 0. . 989 a .... barrels, New York, 10@10%c bb.; olive 
17 State Street wi 980 a 990 oil foots, barrels, New York, 9%@ile 
NEW YORK CITY . on a.... Ib.; 5 per cent Pig Biwuiy oil, 
- n. a.... New York, $1.15@1.18 gal. 
Brokers Exclusively Sales, 3,000 bbls. Crude soya bean oil, barrels, New 
COCOANUT OIL—The market was York, 1*@11%e & ple ae % 
quiet and barely steady the early part barrels, New_York, 5 ae 
ALL VEGETABLE OILS of the week, with New York on oil, barrels, New York, 10% @llc bj 
In Barrels or Tanks gested at EhO@tKe, and Pacific coast ee — 0 Mec 
anks at ¢. ter in the week a 7%c lb.; Lagos palm oil, cas 
COTTON OIL FUTURES better feeling was said te have devel- York, 8%@8%c lb.; glycerine, 
On the New York Produce Exchange oped owing to a stronger tone in copra lye, 7@7%4c lb.; glycerine, C. P.. 
and New York tanks were quoted at @l65c lb.; glycerine, dynamite, 10%¢> 
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Laabs’ Process 






rr. 


installed at Rae 
Plant of 
The Chas. Sucher os 
® rignt”, Blvd? 
Packing Co. mage bs ett 


Dayton, Ohio 


Produces highest 
quality bleachable 
fats low in acids and 
meat meal high in protein 


No odors 


No grinding 
of raw materials 


United States patents 1,578,245 
, and 1,630,124; Great Britain, 
No. 253,952; Australia, No. 
2,279; France, No. 617,978; Ar- 
gentina, No. 26,749; Canada, 
No. 277,703; Uruguay, No. 
2,234; Holland, No. 19,681. 
Other U. 8S. and foreign pat- 
ents pending. 
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THE ALLBRIGHT-NELL CO. 
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Western Office a Office 
1731 W. 43rd Place ° 117 Liberty Street 
Los Angeles, Calif, Chicago, IIL. New York, N. ¥. 
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THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER 


The Week’s Closing Markets 


FRIDAY’S CLOSINGS 


Provisions. 

Hog products quiet and about steady 
the latter part of week with small 
trade, mixed sentiment in lard, hogs 
about steady, grain strength checking 
selling but sveculative buying power 
limited. Cash trade fair. 


Cottonseed Oil. 


Cottonseed oil steadier and trade 
quieter, with July liquidation less in 
evidence, buying mostly local, selling 
scattered, cash trade fair, crude un- 


quoted and ring sentiment little more- 


mixed but trade awaiting July tender 
day next Thursday. 

Quotations on cottonseed oil at New 
York, Friday noon, were: June, $9.60; 
July, $9.63@9.65; August, $9.65@9.80; 
Sept., $9.86; Oct., $9.90@9.91; Nov., 
$9.85@9.90; Dec., $9.94@9.95; Jan., 
$9.98 bid. 

Tallow. 

Tallow, extra, 7c. 


Stearine. 
Stearine, oleo, 9%c nominal. 


FRIDAY’S GENERAL MARKETS. 

New York, June 21, 1929. — Lard, 
prime western, $12.25@12.35; middle 
western, $12.15@12.25; city, 1146¢; 
refined continent, 125%c; South Ameri- 
can, 13%c; Brazil kegs, 14%c; com- 
pound, 11%c. 

fo 
BRITISH PROVISION CABLES. 

(Special Cable to The National Provisioner.) 

Liverpool, June 20, 1929.— General 
provision market continues dull. Very 
little activity for prompt and forward 
shipment. Slow demand for hams, pic- 
nics square shoulders and pure lard. 

Friday’s prices were as _ follows: 
Hams, American cut, 109s; Liverpool 
shoulders, square, 85s; hams, long cut, 
110s; picnics, 76s; short backs, 90s; 
bellies, clear, 87s; Canadian, 102s; 
Cumberland, 88s; spot lard, 61s. 

a 

EUROPEAN PROVISION CABLES. 

The market at Hamburg was steady 
with poor demand for lard and refined 
lard in tierces, according to cable ad- 








WHOLESALE DRESSED MEAT PRICES. 


Wholesale prices of Western dressed meats quoted by the U. S. Bureau 
of Agricultural Economics at Chicago and Eastern markets on June 20, 1929: 


Fresh Beef: 
STEERS (700 Ibs. up): 


STEERS (550-700 Ibs.) : 
Choice 
Good 


Fresh Lamb and Mutton: 
LAMB (38 lbs. down): 
Choice 


SHOULDERS N. Y. Style, Skinned: 
PICNICS: 


Half Sheets 
TRIMMINGS: 
Regular 9 


CHICAGO. 


BOSTON. NEW YORK. PHILA. 


$23.50@24.00 
23.00@23.50 


22.50@23.50  $23.50@24.00 
#71 5023.00 22.50@23.50 
23.00@23.50 
21.50@23.00 


23.50@24.50 
22.50@23.50 
22.00@23.00 20.50@22.50 
21.00@22.00 


20.00@22.00 


19. r 
17.00@19.00 


15.50@17.00 
15.50@17.00 


21.00@22.00 


11.00@12.00 


50@10.00 


OEE 9 IS ERE Ee CRE 20.00@21.00 


(1) Includes heifer yearlings 450 Ibs. down at Chicago and New York. (2) Includes ‘‘skins on’”’ 
‘ork. 


at Chicago and New Y' 


June 22, 1929 


vices to the U. S. Department of Com. 
merce. Receipts of lard for the week 
were 1,217 metric tons. Arrivals of 
hogs at 20 of Germany’s most im 
tant markets were 78,000 at a top see 
lin price of 17.74c a lb., compared with 
104,000 at 15.57c a Ib. for the same 
week last year. 

The Rotterdam market was sligh 
firmer. Oleo products remained 
the same as last week. Lard demand 
was poor. 

The market. at Liverpool was rather 
quiet. American bacon prices are 
slightly lower. Hams and lard are 
steady with a medium demand. 

The total of pigs bought in Irelang 
for bacon curing was 19,000 for the 
week. ; 

The estimated slaughter of Danish 
hogs for the week ended June 14, 1999, 


was 81,000. 
=nsienilncainate 


SHORTENING AND OIL PRICES, 

Prices of shortening and salad ang 
cooking oils on Thursday, June 20, 1929, 
based on expressions of member com- 
panies of the Shortening and Oil Diyi- 
sion of the Interstate Cottonseed 
Crushers’ Association as to their quan- 
tity selling programs, were as follows: 

Shortening. 


North and Northeast: 
Carlots, 
3.500 Ibs. and up 
Less than 3,500 Ibs 


South: 
10,000 Ibs. 
Less than 10,000 Ibs 
POMS Ganmts 2.0 cccccsesevccvensveces 12% 


Salad Oil. 


North and Northeast: 
Carlots, 26,000 Ibs 


Cooking Oil—White. 
Yc less than salad oil. 
Cooking Oil—Yellow. 
\%c less than salad oil. 
a 
CHICAGO HIDE MOVEMENT. 
Receipts of hides at Chicago for the 
week ended June 15, 1929, were 3,820, 
000 lbs.; previous week, 4,453,000 Ibs; 
same week last year, 2,837,000 Ibs; 
from January 1 to June 15 this year, 
93,346,000 Ibs.; same period a year ago, 
108,014,000 Ibs. : 
Shipments of hides from Chicago for 
the week ended June 15, 1929, were 
4,652,000 lbs.; previous week, 4,817,000 
Ibs.; same week last year, 3,909,000 lbs; 
from January 1 to June 15 this year, 
102,410,000 Ibs.; same period a year 
ago, 110,277,000 Ibs. 
fe —__ 
ARGENTINE BEEF EXPORTS. 
Cable reports of Argentine exports 
of beef this week up to June 21, 1929, 
show exports from that country were 
as follows: To England, 85,845 quar- 
ters; to the Continent, 18,823 quarters. 
Exports of the previous week were a 
follows: To England, 72,755 quarters; 
to the Continent, 12,795 quarters. 
fo 
LARD AND\GREASE EXPORTS. 
Exports of lard from New York City, 
June 1 to June 20, 1929, totaled 18,482- 
599 lbs.; tallow, none; greases, 2,302- 
400 lbs.; stearine, 96,200 Ibs. 
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THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER 


Hide and Skin Markets 


Chicago. 

PACKER HIDES—tThe packer hide 
market continues strong and a further 
advance of 14c was paid on all descrip- 
tions during the week, on rather lim- 
ited trading. The total movement so 
far is estimated around 50,000 hides, 
mostly straight June take-off. 

Last trading prices are generally bid 
for more hides but killers say they. 
have sold all they care to move at the 
moment, with the exception of some 
light native cows being offered in one 
direction. A bid of a full cent over 
last week. is reported for branded cows 
by a buyer who has been somewhat 
slow in securing stocks. 

The advance still appears to be gen- 
eral, with all the world markets affected 
ina like manner. The futures market, 
in the recently opened Hide Exchange, 
continued upward during the week. 

At the end of last week, the advance 
of %c was paid on butt branded steers. 
This was followed in the early part of 
this week by a movement of around 
30,000 hides by all packers, establishing 
a similar advance on most other de- 
scriptions. Later, in some scattered 
trading, light native cows were moved 
at the new basis. 

Spready native steers quoted nom- 
inally around 19%2c. About 7,000 heavy 
native steers sold at 17%4c, now bid. 
Couple cars extreme native steers, 
mostly June with a few Mays included, 
sold at 1744c, which is bid for more. 

Butt branded steers were sold by all 
packers at 164¢c and Colorados at 16c; 
these prices bid for more. Heavy Tex- 
as steers sold at 16%c, light Texas 
steers quoted at 16c and extreme light 
Texas quoted 1644c. 

Heavy native cows sold at 17c and 
this is available for more. At the open- 
ing of the week, one packer moved 
1,100 light native cows, dating last half 
May, at 17c, steady with last week. 
Other packers moved some later at 
this figure. After mid-week, two pack- 
ers moved about 4,400 early June dat- 
ing at 1716c, and this is reported bid in 
one direction but a few understood 
available at this price in another di- 
rection. Branded cows were sold at 
164c, and a bid of 17¢ now reported. 

One packer moved a car light aver- 
age June native bulls, and another 
packer two or three cars straight 
Junes, all at 12%c, or a cent advance. 
Last trading in branded bulls, April- 
May take-off, was at 11c for southerns 
and 10c for northerns. 

The South American market also ad- 
vanced. Early trading this week in- 
cluded 10,000 hides basis $38.12%% gold 
per 100 kilos for frigorifico steers, 
against sales previous week at $37.00. 
Later, 29,000 sold basis $38.50, followed 
by 10,000 basis $38.75, $39.00 asked. 

SMALL PACKER HIDES — Local 
small packers appear to be about sold 
up on June take-off. Several more 
killers moved their June productions 
late last week and early this week at 
17e for 25/50-lb. natives and 16%4c for 
50-Ib. up branded at 16c flat, also paid 
for one lot last week. 

However, one killer moved 6,000 June 
kill late last week at 16%c flat for na- 
tives and 15%c for branded. Market 
now nominally around %c higher than 
Tecelved by most killers, based on par- 
ity with big packer market. 





In the Pacific Coast market, one sale 
reported of San Francisco packer May 
hides at 14+ec, flat, for steers and cows, 
or %c advance over previous sale. 

HIDE TRIMMINGS—Big packer 
hide trimmings quoted $35.00 per ton, 
Chicago basis, and this still reported 
bid in one direction; small packer trim- 
mings last sold at $33.00. 

COUNTRY HIDES—The country 
hide market has been a little slow to 
follow the rapid advance in the packer 
market, resulting in a wider spread in 
prices. Some buyers say they cannot 
afford to pay asking prices, while others 
claim they do not have to. 

Sales of all-weights reported at 
13%2c, while other buyers set 13c as 
their limit. Heavy steers and cows last 
sold at 12c and 12%c asked. Extremes 
quoted 16c paid for 25/45 lb. down to 
15%c for 25/50 Ib.; 16%c generally 
asked for light average. Buff weights 
appear to be top at 13%c, recently 
paid, but 14c talked. All-weight 
branded around 12c, nominal. 

PACKER CALFSKINS—One big 
packer moved 9,000 May calf at 24c 
for northerns, cleaning up Mays; ask- 
ing 25c for June calf. Another packer 
sold a car of Toronto May calf at 25c. 

First salted Chicago city calf quoted 
nominally 21%4c; a car reported early 
on split basis, 21c for 8/10-Ib., and 22c 
for 10/15-lb., and 10/15-lb. calf offered 
in another direction at 23c. Mixed 
cities and countries quoted around 
19@20c; straight countries 17144@18c. 

KIPSKINS—Packer kips sold up to 
end of May, all packers having pre- 
viously secured 21c for natives and 19c 
for overweights, northern basis, and 
17c for branded. 

First salted Chicago city kips quoted 
1914c last paid. Mixed cities and coun- 
tries around 174%@18c; straight coun- 
tries 164%@17c. 

Packer regular slunks $1.35 last paid 
and offered at $1.50; hairless nominally 
40@50c. 

HORSEHIDES — Market generally 
called firm, with $6.00 recently paid for 
straight city renderers and $6.25 asked; 
ordinary mixed cities and countries 
quoted $5.00@5.50. 

SHEEPSKINS —Dry pelts priced 
20@21c per lb. One big packer sold 
two cars of shearlings, running around 
10% No. 1’s, at $1.15 flat; last previous 
sales had been at $1.30@1.35 for sev- 
eral cars running mostly No. 1’s. Small 
packer shearlings offered at $1.05. 
Pickled skins firm; California spring 
lambs last sold at $8.50 per doz. at 
Chicago, and one car reported at New 
York this week at $8.75, or 25c advance 
over last previous sale there. Small 
packer green lamb skins sold around 
$1.90, at Chicago. : 

PIGSKINS—No. 1 pigskin strips 
quoted 7%c, last paid in a small way, 
and more offered. Gelatine stocks 
quoted 5c for fresh frozen and 4%c for 
green salted. 





New York. 

PACKER HIDES—One packer 
moved June production, around 9,000 
hides, at 17%4c for native steers, 16%c 
for butt brands and 16c for Colorados; 
other packers declined these figures, 
asking %c more. ‘ 

COUNTRY HIDES—Country hide 
market about unchanged, with buyers 
slow to pay any advance. Good 25/45- 





39 


Ib. extremes notes 15% @16c, inside 
figure paid and top asked. Buff weights 
generally considered 13 ¥c top. 
CALFSKINS—Market reported fair- 
ly firm. t open trading on 5-7’s 
was at $1.75@1.80, and 7-9’s at $2.25 
@2.30. One car of 9-12’s sold at $3.15, 
and some further quiet trading re- 
ported; higher prices being talked. 
Last sale 12/17 veal kips at $3.25. 


New York Hide Exchange Futures. - 


Closing bid quotations on futures 
trading on the New York Hide Ex- 
change for the days mentioned: 

Saturday, June 15, 1929. — Aug. 
18.15; Sept. 18.85; Oct. 18.60; Nov. 
18.70; Dec. 18.90; Jan. 18.95; Feb. 
boy Mar. 19.10; Apr. 19.30; May 

Monday, June 17.—Aug. 18.44; Sept. 
18.50; Oct. 18.60; Nov. 18.90; Dee. 
19.15; Jan. to Apr. 19.20; May 19.40. 
Sales 8 lots. 

Tuesday, June 18.—Aug. 18.75; Sept. 
19.10; Oct. 19.20; Nov. 19.30; Dec. 
19.65; Jan. 19.79; Feb. to Apr. 19.70; 
May 20.00. Sales 30 lots. 

Wednesday, June 19.—Aug. 18.95; 
Sept. 19.15; Oct. 19.20; Nov. 19.50; 
Dec. 19.85; Jan. 20.00; Feb. 20.05; Mar. 


20.10; Apr. 20.25; May 20.80. Sales 
22 lots. 
Thursday, June 20.—Aug. 18.90; 


Sept. 19.30; Oct. 19.25; Nov. 19.30; 
Dec. 19.90; Jan. 19.90; Feb. 20.00; 
Mar. 20.00; Apr. 20.30; May 20.50. 
Sales 17 lots. 

Friday, June 21.—Aug. 18.75; Sept. 
19.05; Oct. 19.25; Nov. 19.60; Dec. 
19.90; Jan. 19.95; Feb., Mar. and Apr. 
20.00; May 20.20. Sales 9 lots. 

(Future quotations by EB. Lowitz & Co.) 
i 


CHICAGO HIDE QUOTATIONS. 
Quotations on hides at Chicago for 
the week ended June 21, 1929, with 
comparisons, are reported as follows: 
PACKER HIDES. 


Week ended Prev. Cor. week, 

June 21, ’29. week. 1928. 
Spr. nat. strs. @191%4n 19 @19%4n 25 @25% 
Hvy. nat. strs. @17T%b @li 22 @22% 
Hvy. Tex. strs. @16% @16 @22 
Hvy. butt brnd’d ; 

re @16%b @16 @22 
Hvy. Col.strs. @16b @15% @21% 
Ex-light Tex. 

SG bacies @16% @16 @22 
Brnd’d cows.164%4@17b po ee 
Hvy. nat. cows @17b 16% 211%4@22 
Lt. nat. cows @17% @17 2214 @23 
Nat. bulls .. 2% en 17 17% 
Brnd’d bulls.10 @ 10 11 16 1"#y 


D1 
Calfskins ...24 @25 
@21 


Kips, nat. .. 

Kips, ov-wt.. @19 @19 26 
Kips. brnd’d. @17 @17 as 
Slunks, reg..1.35@1.50 1.35@1.50 @1.80 
Slunks, hris..40 @50n 35 @50 65 @70 


Light native, butt branded and Colorado steers 
le per lb. less than heavies. 
CITY AND SMALL PACKERS. 


Nat. all-wts.164%@17 164%@17 @22% 
Branded .... @16 @16 22 
Nat. bulls .. @12 @12 16% @17 
Brnd’d_ bulls. @10% @10% @16n 
Calfskins @2114n @21 @28ax 
TN os a-nn.i-0 @19% @19% 2 @26 
Stunks, reg.. @1.20 @1.20 1.60@1.65 
Slunks, hris. @35n @35n @€0n 
COUNTRY HIDES. 
Hvy. strs. ..12 @12% @i12 19 @19% 
Hvy. cows ..12 $i" @12 @18ax 
ore 13 14 18%@14 @20ax 
Extremes 154% @16% @16 22 @23 
See @l 9%@10 144%@15 
Calfskins ...174%4@18 17 @1T% 2% @24 
RE Fs ewe cad 16%,@17 16 @16% @23 
Light calf ..1.00@1.10 90 @1.09 1.60@1.75 
Deacons ..... 1,00@1.10 90 @1.00 1.60@1.75 
Slunks, reg..50 60 50 60 7 @1.00 
Slunks, hris..15 20 15 @20 25 @30 
Horsehides ..5. 6.25 5.00@6.00 6.50@8.50 
Hogskins ....65 @70 65 @75 90 @95 
SHEEPSKINS. 

Pie, 2etebe.... cccccséc,  ehendcce — csvesenes 
Sml. 2 

BEND cic ou mo debiss See ehacee '- sesame 
Pkr. ora oe ad @1.35 @1.35 
Dry pelts ... 21 20 @21 29 @82 
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Live Stock Markets 


CHICAGO 
. tural 
(Reported by U. &. = of Agricul 
Chicago, June 20, 1929. 

CATTLE—Compared with week ago, 
strictly choice weighty fed steers are 
strong to 25c higher, light kinds steady, 
lower grades 25c lower and grassy 
“warmed up” light kinds as much as 
50c lower. Sharpest break of year on 
she stock, mostly $1.00 lower, largely 
$1.00@1.50 under two weeks ago, pre- 
dominant supply of cows, butcher heif- 
ers and cutters showing maximum de- 
cline. Bulls are steady to 25c lower; 
vealers, 25@50c lower; extreme top fed 
steers, $15.65, or 25c higher than last 
week and new high for season to date; 
best medium weights at same price; 
long yearlings, $15.50; heifer yearlings, 
$15.00. Undertone strong at close on 
finished steer and yearlings all weights, 
but pointing still lower on common and 
medium grades. Very common grass 
steers, $11.50; meaty short fed kinds, 
$12.50@13.00; most grass fat cows sell- 
ing at $8.50@9.50 as week closed; cut- 
ters, $6.25@7.25. 

HOGS—Prices locally during the 
week worked up to practically the high 
time of the week previous. Light ship- 
ping orders on closing rounds gave 
packers a whip hand, late prices show- 
ing fully 25c¢ decline, spots off more. 
Mid-week top, $11.50; practical top late, 
$11.20; bulk good and choice 160- to 
220-Ib. averages on the close, $11.00@ 
11.20; 230- to 260-lb weights, $10.85@ 
10.95; 280- to 320-lb. averages, $10.65@ 
10.80; few 350-Ib. loads around $10.50. 
Grassy hogs discounted 25@75c; pigs 
scarce, demand narrow; strongweights, 
mostly $10.75@11.00; bulk light and 
medium weight packing sows, $9.85@ 
10.20, heavies, mostly $9.50@9.75. 

SHEEP—Hot weather and limited 
consumer demand induced lower live 
lamb prices despite light receipts, com- 


pared with week ago; western lambs, 
fully 50c lower, natives 75c, in cases 
$1.00 lower; yearlings strong to 2oc 
higher; sheep steady. Early tops: Na- 
tive lambs, $15.85; westerns, $15.65; 
yearlings, $12.25, fat ewes, $6.75. Late 
tops: Native lambs, $14.75; westerns, 
$15.25. Late bulks: Native lambs, 
$14.00@14.50; westerns, $15.00@15.25; 
yearlings, $12.00@12.25, fat ewes, $6.00 
@6.50. Feeding lambs unchanged, with 
bulk of choice light westerns, $13.00@ 


13.60. 
sicasestill pines 


KANSAS CITY 
(Reported by U.S. Burenn of Agricaltaral 


Kansas City, Kans., June 20, 1929. 

CATTLE —Choice grades of fed 
steers and yearlings are finishing the 
week at steady to 25c lower levels, 
while other beef steers and yearlings 
are mostly 25@40c lower and slow at 
the decline. Most classes of she stock 
are 25@50c under a week ago, with 
spots off more on grassy kinds. Choice 
mixed steers and heifers topped the 
week’s trade at $15.25 and best year- 
lings went at $15.10. Numerous loads 
of all weights made $15.00 and bulk of 
fed offerings cleared from $13.00@ 
14.85. Bulls are weak to 25c lower, 
while vealers are mostly 50c lower, with 
the late top at $13.50. 

HOGS—Unevenness featured the hog 
trade. Prices advanced sharply early 
in the week but ruled weak to lower 
on later days, leaving final prices any- 
where from 10@30c below last Thurs- 
day. Underweights were scarce and 
show the minimum decline. Shippers 
were the back-bone of the market and 
big packers were good buyers when 
values were under the $11.00 mark. 
Week’s top reached $11.20 on Wednes- 
day, but closing tov rested at $11.00 on 
150- to 160-lb. averages. Packing 
grades held steady. 
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SHEEP—Fat lamb prices were 
considerable pressure and closing values 
are 50@75c lower than a week 
Desirable natives sold up to $15.10 gf 
the opening, but bulk of arrivals hag 
to sell from $14.00@14.75. Best I, 
lambs went at $15.00 with others dow; 
to $14.25. 

Yearlings sold on a steady to weak 
basis, $11.25 taking the best and mog 
of the supply going from $10.75@11,09, 
Mature classes very scarce all 
prices unchanged. Occasional lots ewes 
went for slaughter at $5.50@6.00, 

ae 


ST. LOUIS 
(Reported by U.S. Burean of Agricnitant 


East St. Louis, Ill., June 20, 1929, 

CATTLE—The annual period when 
the price spread between good to choice 
and half-fat steers and grassers takes 
place was effected this week, when 
and choice kinds advanced 25c while 
others declined a like amount. Fat 
light mixed steers and heifers and me- 
dium bulls held steady, whereas other 
mixed yearlings and heifers and cutters 
declined 25@50c, while low cutters 
dropped only 25c. Choice cows were 
shaved 25c while other cows were 
forced down 50c to $1.00. Good and 
choice vealers advanced 25c. Top 906- 
lb. yearlings registered $15.35, with best 
heavies 1,329-lb. making $15.00. Bulk 
of steers brought $12.50@14.85; best 
heifers landed $14.60; best mixed year- 
lings $14.50; bulk of fat descriptions, 
$13.50@14.40. Most cows, $8.25@10.00; 
low cutters, largely $6.00@7.00. 

HOGS—Hog prices have fluctuated 
up and down during the past week, 
reaching an extreme top of $11.50, but 
after today’s declining market values 
are mostly 35¢ lower on hogs 160 lbs. 
up, with pigs about steady and packing 
sows 10@15c lower than a week ago. 
Early top today was $11.30, with $11.05 
the best price obtainable at the close; 
bulk 220 Ibs. down, $11.00@11.05, and 
240-250 Ib., $10.90; bulk packing sows, 
$9.75 @9.85. : 7 
. SHEEP. Severe price hammering 
has been in progress on fat lambs and 
culls with values reduced $1.25@1.50 
on fat lambs and mostly $1.50 on culls. 
Yesrlings have been scarce but are 
euctable 50@75c lower; sheep ey 
Top lambs today, $14.00; bulk good 
choice. $13.50@14.00: culls m 
$9.00; bulk fat ewes, $5.00@6.00. 
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OMAHA 


d by U. 8. Bureau of Agricultural 
ac caccntiins Economics. ) 


Omaha, June 20, 1929. 


CATTLE—The market on fed steers 
and yearlings showed rather sharp 
price fluctuations during the week 
after working — — early lost 
most of the early advance. UJ 
grales closed strong to 25c higher 
while med:um grades are barely stea‘v 
to in extremes 25c lower. Heifers 
close to steady while cows declined 25@ 
50c with some grass offerings off = 
Bulls held steady and veals deel 
The week’s top of $15.60 on fed — 
was paid for weighty steers, 1,454 
and for light steers, 1,131 Ib. and 11 
1 


b. 

HOGS—Local supplies have been fe 
liberal proport‘on and with general ir- 
fluences bearish the market has 
an easier trend, although the present 
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June 22, 1929. 


road shipping demand has tended 
oS riline, especially on the lighter 
weight offerings. Comparisons of 
Thursday with Thursday shows a net 
decline of 10@15c. The top on Thurs- 
day was $10.85. 
SHEEP—A depressed dressed lamb 
trade at eastern consuming centers has 
the outstanding bearish factor 
that resulted in a lower trend on fat 
lambs which declined for the period 
50@75c. Fed yearlings have been in 
favor and show a 50@75c advance. Ma- 
tured sheep are unchanged. On Thurs- 
day of this week, bulk of the slaughter 
lambs sold at $14.25@14.50, na- 
tives $14.00@14.25, fed yearlings $11.75 
@12.10, slaughter ewes $5.50@6.25, top 


$6.50. 
SIOUX CITY 


by U. 8. Bureau of cultural 
(Beported by : Agri 


Sioux City, Ia., June 20, 1929. 

CATTLE—Most slaughter steers and 
yearlings showed a bulge before mid- 
week, but an easier turn developed 
later. However, better grades led the 
advance and held most of the 25@40c 
gains, while less attractive offerings 
finished about on a par with a week 
ago. Choice medium weight steers and 
mixed yearlings reached $15.25, heavy 
bullocks sold up to $15.00, and most 
grain feds moved at $13.25@14.75. 
Choice heifers were firm and light 
weights topped at $14.50. Dry-lot cows 
were little changed, while grassers 
ruled 25@50c lower, and $9.00@11.00 
took the bulk. Bulls and veals netted 
little alteration. Medium bulls bulked 
at $9.00@9.50, and select vealers made 
$15.00. 
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HOGS—Strong toe 10c higher prices 
for slaughter classes held on later 
rounds and choice 220-lb. butchers 
topped at $10.90. Most 170-260 lb. av- 
erages cleared at $10.50@10.75 and the 
bulk of 270-340 lb. butchers turned at 
$10.00@10.50. Packing sows cashed 
mainly at $9.25@9.75. 

SHEEP—Fat lambs stood 65c to 90c 
lower, with a late top on natives at 
$14.60 and desirable kinds largely 
$14.25@14.50; fat shorn yearlings were 
steady to 50c higher, choice handy- 
weights sold up to $11.75, with good 92 
Ib. averages at $11.00. Fat ewes ruled 
strong and choice light weights topped 


at $6.75. 
a 
ST. PAUL 
(Reported by U. 8. Dezees of Agricultural 


So. St. Paul, Minn., June 19, 1929. 

CATTLE—The seasonal June break 
featured the cattle market this week, 
all lines working 25@50c lower, with 
instances of 75c, grassy offerings show- 
ing the greatest loss. Choice yearlings 
reached $14.75; mediumweights, $14.50; 
bulk all weights, $13.50@14.25. She 
stock closed to a peddling deal, with 
rank and file of cowstuff selling at 
$10.00 down; heifers, $10.00@12.00, cut- 
ters, $6.50@7.50; bulls, $9.50@9.75, 
while vealers finished at $14.50, or 50c 
under last Wednesday. 

HOGS—Declines in the hog house 
figured 15@20c on light and medium- 
weight butchers, heavier offerings rul- 
ing 25c lower, with 50c lower in spots, 
while pigs and packing sows are 25c 
down. Desirable 160- to 220-lb. butch- 
ers sold largely at $10.85; light lights, 
$10.60@10.85; medium and heavy butch- 














Order Buyers 





Union Stock Yards 











Write or wire us 







Commission 























J. W. MURPHY CO. 


HOGS ONLY 
Utility and Cross Cyphers 
Reference any Omaha Bank 


Omaha, Nebr. 


BANGS & TERRY 


Buyers of Livestock 
Hogs, Killing and Feeding Pigs 


Union Stock Yards, South St. Paul, Minn. 
Reference: Stock Yards National Bank. Any Bank in Twin Cities 


Strictly Hog Order Buyers on 


GOOGINS & WILLIAMS 


Long Distance Telephone Boulevard 9465 
Union Stock Yards, Chicago 


Do you buy your Livestock 
through Recognized Pur- 
chasing Agents? 




















Indianapolis 
Indiana 





R. R. Lewis Co. 


Hogs Cattle 
Union Stock Yards, So. St. Paul, Minn. 
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ers, sage gy ore packing sows, $9.25 


9.50; Dos $11. 

SHEEP—Lambs. broke sharply, clos- 
ing values being $1.00 under last 
Wednesday and yearlings 25¢ lower, 
with sheep steady. Desirable native 
lambs sold at $14.50 today, culls to 
$11.00; yearlings, $10.00@11.50; fat 
ewes, $5.00@6.50. 

te 
RECEIPTS AT CHIEF CENTERS. 


Combined receipts of cattle, hogs and 
sheep at principal markets, week ended 
June 15, 1929, with comparisons: 

At 20 markets: Cattle. Hogs. Sheep. 


Week ended June 15....178,000 629,000 291,008 
Vi week 192,000 653,000 263,000 




















DM vaccinia eed 195,000 628,000 304,000 
Wc dcdcpGered cetaneees 208,000 569,000 265,000 
TE ac nc G0 0ss ves dwedsan 247,000 597,000 250,000 
TE Sc ccd dWontccdddceres 228,000 656,000 225,000 
At 11 markets: Hogs. 
Week ended June 15 .............cceeeeeess 546,000 
ND - WE ww ceasieccecccsccusnceecacwes 570,6 
| ABR a i OR ri erat le pypeeneaine e 5A7,000 
BNE is Ca dae ss 60h 00iks os erckcakas seh <a 495, 
Ss as civiawea sec geet pues. sab vse enks cee eee 516, 
TE hc caweseme'c sqawdocdnecse cccéecdepeuda 000 
At 7 markets: Cattle. Hogs. Sheep. 
Week ended June 15....130,000 468,000 195,000 
Previous week .......... 143,000 489,000 195,000 
ME ouch CKAd oa ood wen un 150,000 471,000 212,000 
Bs g.2cdtaty iwestabawed 155,000 411,000 180,000 
, IRE a Rt Pe 195,000 443,000 179, 
TE en cntesivesccuscinee 168,000 507,000 146,000 
—_@—— 


U. S. INSPECTED HOG KILL. 
Hogs slaughtered under federal in- 
spection at seven centers: 
Wk. ended Prev. Cor. wk 


June 14. week. 1928. 

GI edn di Sao ctees cate 137,348 139,250 153,065 
Kansas City, Kans. .... 72,0385 76,863 98,905 
En ne weg get an <d poe 58,538 .719 
» 2 Seer 59,748 64,264 73,988 
Sy Ee eee ¥ 32,243 445 
2 a 36,779 37,568 41,792 
New York City ........ 28,705 27,972 31,761 


*Includes Hast St. Louis, Ml. 


Exclusive Hog Order Buyer 
Operating on Three Markets 
So. Omaha 
E. K, Corrigan 


Kansas City So. St. Joseph 
Kari N. Soeder R. G. Symon 


The Commission is the Same—Why not Get the Best? 
A-1 Hog Buyers to Serve You 


Write—’Phone—Wire 


Murphy Bros. & Company 
Exclusively Hog Order Buyers 
Telephone Yards 0184 


Onion Steck Yards, CHICAGO 


Order Buyers of Live Stock 


McMurray—Johnston— Walker, Inc. 


Ft. Wayne 
Indiana 


Bayers Only 
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LIVESTOCK PRICES AT LEADING MARKETS. 

Following are livestock prices at five leading Western markets on Thurs- 
day, June 20, 1929, as reported to THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER by direct wire of 
the U. S. Bureau of Agricultural Economics: 


as Soft and roast- 
: <vtyh 4 ys : CHICAGO. 


Med. wt. (200-250 lbs.) med-ch. 10. 
It. wt. (160-200 lbs.) com-ch... 10.50@11.25 
- (130-160 Ibs.) com-ch.... 10. pn teed 

sows, smooth and rough 9.10@10. 

Sitr. pigs (130 Ibs. down) med- 4 10. weil 0. 
Ay. cost & wt., Wed. pigs excl.) 10.86-252 Ib. 
Slaughter Cattle and Calves: 
STEERS (1,500 LBS. UP): 
Good-ch 14.25@15.75 


«++ 15.00@15.15 
- 14.25@15.00 


«++ 15.00@15.75 
+ 14.25@15.00 


14.90@15.75 
- 14.00@14.90 


13.00@14.25 
nna 11.25@13.00 
STEERS (FED CALVES AND 
YEARLINGS (750-950 LBS.) : 
sg sr [ceteabbibuseskie 14.75@15.50 
Good 13.75@14.75 


14.50@15.00 


12.25@15.00 
11.00@14.50 
9.50@13.50 


re Me try 00 
; 00@10.75 
7 7508 9.00 


10.25@11.50 


Lambs (all weights) eases ecece 
Yearling wethers (110 Ibs. 
sescce Wy 12.25 


down) medium-choi 
Ewes (120 Ibs. dewn) med-ch. 5. 6.75 
120-150 Ibs.) med-ch... 5.50@ 6.50 


Ewes ( 
Ewes (all weights) cull-com.. 2.50@ 5.50 


E. ST. LOUIS. 


10.85@11.30 
10.75@11.10 
9.30@ 9.90 
10.00@11.00 
11.19-210 Ib. 


et it 15 
14.25@15.25 


15.25@15.75 
14.25@15.25 


15.25@15.75 
14.25@15.25 


12.25@14.25 
10.00@12.25 


14.75@15.50 
14.00@14.75 


14.25@15.00 
13.25@14.25 
9.25@13.25 


12.25@14.50 
11.25@13.75 
9.75@12.50 
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OMAHA. 


10. 
9.65 10. 75 
8.75@ 9.85 


10.46-262 Ib. 


14.00@15.35 


14.75@15.50 
14.00@14.75 


14.75@15.60 
14.00@14.75 


14.75@15.60 
18.75@14.75 


12.50@13.75 
10.25@12.50 
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KANS. CITY. ST. PAUL. 
Peay wt. (250-850 Ibs.) med-ch.$10.40@11.00 —y 60@11.05 $ oe1. 15 on. 10@10.75 $1 .. ogans 
656@11.25 10.80@11.25 40@10 4 10.50@10.95 


10.00@11.00 
8.75 @9.85 


9.90@11.00 
10.75-232 Ib. 


14.25@15.25 
13.25@14.25 


14.25@15.25 
13.25@14.25 


14.25@15.25 
13.00@14.25 


12.00@13.25 
9.50@12.00 


14.25@15.25 
13.00@14.25 


13.50@14.60 
12.00@13.75 
8.50@12.25 


13.50@14. 
12.25@13.§ 
8.50@12.25 


8.00@11.50 
4.75@ 6.25 
4.50@ 6.00 
1.50@ 4.75 


10,75 


13.65@14.65 
12.85@13.50 


13.85@14.90 
13.10@13.85 


14.00@14.90 
13.10@14.00 


12.00@13.10 
9.75@12.00 


12.00@13.50 
8.50@12.00 


11.60@13.50 
10.50@12.50 
9.25@11.25 


5.75@ 7.15 


9.65: 
8.25 


10.50 
9.75 


9. 12.00 
7. 9.00 


12.00@15.00 
10.00@12.00 
7.50@10.00 


13.50@14.50 
12.50@13.50 
10.50@12.50 
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THURSDAY, JUNE 20, 1929. 
Hoga. 
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SLAUGHTER REPORTS 


Special reports to The National Provisioner 
showing livestock slaughtered at 15 centers for 
the week ended June 15, 1929, with comparisons: 


CATTLE. 
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DANISH BACON EXPORTS. 
Bacon exports from Denmark for the 
week ended June 17, 1929, were 3,524 
metric tons, all to England, cr 
to government cable advices. 
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PACKERS’ PURCHASES 


Purchases of livestock by packers at principal 


for the week ended Saturday, June 15 
with comparisons, are reported to The 
National Provisioner as follows: 

CHICAGO. 
Cattle. Hogs. Sheep. 
dd CO..eeeeeeees 5,070 3,272 21,127 
ETS Do... c2ascaeecns 3,616 21,558 
0...6s00 1,636 3,160 
Wilson & CO.....+.. 3,491 10,260 
Anglo . Prov. 745 ween 
H. Hammond 1, — cece 





fivoy, McNeill & 


foes 


rennan Packing Co., 7,296 hogs; independent 
se nham 


Packing Co., 1,312 hogs; Boyd, Lu 
06 hogs; Western Packing 


& Provision Co., Ks 


108 hogs; Agar Packing Co., 6,410 hogs; others, 
28, 


‘- Cattle, 
68,014; sheep, 56,106. 
KANSAS CITY. 
Cattle. Calves, 
. 1,525 771 
508 


17,681; calves, 
Hogs. 
6,507 
8,740 
3,017 
15,326 
4,657 
942 


& CO. .oees- 1,211 360 
ee oc eeeee 2,820 908 
lo edeee 2,516 418 
Others .esesecceeees 757 62 


8,027 











34,189 
OMAHA, 
Cattle and 
Cal 


se eee eeeee 


woe eee See 
UR ddcn vases ve vives 20,814 72,307 


8ST. LOUIS. 

Cattle. Calves. Hogs. 
3,816 
963 5,900 
ecce§ 68,897 

902 


50,142 











8,481 
ST. JOSEPH. 
Cattle. Calves. Hogs. 


seeeee 








"45 18,659 

hacia satccac 10,416 466 38,179 
OKLAHOMA CITY. 

Cattle. Calves. Hogs. 


| SE 1,508 605 3,340 
beens - 1,572 652 3,343 
102 343 


Pete eeesesses 


Geib a de 0.0004 8,188 "2,257 7,026 
Not including 138 cattle and 1,432 hogs 


WICHITA. 
Cattle. Calves. 








eeee 





A 


Hogs. 














6,555; 


hogs, 


Sheep. 


4,614 
7,024 


3,446 
6,528 
5,178 

312 





27,102 


Sheep. 
10,232 
10,420 


4,526 
12,851 





74,432 





2,708 


Sheep. 


2,198 
6,339 


"281 


OO. ooo 449 «6,865 
Jacob Dold Co, «- 493 84 4,470 
W. Dold .. 50 coos 325 
Wichita D. B. Co... 18 
Keefe-LeStourgeon .. 8 eece cece 
ST 2,007 483 11,807 
Not including 140 cattle and 12,438 hogs bought 
DENVER. 
Cattle. Calves. Hogs. 
Swift & Oo, ...... 905 106 17e 
prmour and Co. ... 768 144 ‘0 
. thane? Murphy cis. Sie 84 
a ee 828 161 i we 
MC Giiss......’. 2,712 495 6,674 


8,818 


THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER 


8T. PAUL. 

Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. 

Armour and Co. ... 2,381 3,558 14,874 607 
Steky Pkg. Co. 394 975 


Pts ee eee oka 
Swift & Co. ...... 8,558 5,493 17,515 
United Pkg. Oo, .. 2,249 211 


MRED. <a ciccvcccccce Gl GAS. uss. 
Total ......++..+- 8,626 10,318 88,788 1,434 
MILWAUKEE. 

Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. 

Fiashioten Pkg. Oo. 1,276 ata 12,723 691 
ee D. B. gions 36 esas eee 
gl Shae *"99 2 ens 
a oe and eee 495 — ovee eoee 
N. ¥. B.D, M. Co. 34 nee eves 
TOUR Sicciccccs cee B98 "7,219 13,086 949 


INDIANAPOLIS. 
Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. 





tman Co... 35 
Art Wabnitz ....... 5 
ee Abt. Gos: 18 os 














Total ..........+. 4,682 4,016 44,088 4,215 
CINCINNATI. 

Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. 

526 cece 

30 110 owes 

| eee 686 

12 anes 69 

131 on 65 

270 «1,484 445 

1056 =61,753 seh 

fer 

1,787 dove 

76> Sca wea 

212 owns 189 

6 409 snes 

130 weer 27 

487 4,598 4,011 

Total .......+0++. 1,410 1,521 14,281 5,492 

Not including 1,465 cattle, 472 calves, 11,293 
hogs and 149 sheep bought direct. 
RECAPITULATION. 

Recapitulation of packers’ by markets 
for week ended June 15, 19: with comparisons: 
omen, 

Week Cor. 

ended Prev. week, 

June 15. week. 1928. 

SO 5s ns 0% so:b0dnwends 17,681 22,650 483 
Kansas cin kwncewse 11,681 13,643 12,720 
(incl. calves) 20,3814 23,292 20,515 





13,086 7,235 6,273 
Indianapolis ............ 44,033 43,007 689 
SS ae t 4,598 15,697 15,448 














1,434 
949 762 693 
Indianapolis ............. 4,215 2,805 %,402 
Cimeiamath ..0ccecsscccese 5,492 4,439 1,081 
WHO dee sa eSbsivtaccen 194,400 194,855 179,840 





CHICAGO LIVESTOCK 


8, 
«. 6,404 
Fri., "June M4sece 1,768 
Sat., June 15.... 3800 100 
11,799 
13,439 
14,772 
ago. 15,641 46,538 65, 
Total receipts for month and year’ to June 16, 











—— June —— Year ——— 
1929. 1928, 1929. 1928. 


Cattle ...... 84,731 7 020,052 654 
Calves ...... 25,811 a ersten 


33,976 
Hogs ST eoetoas 871,791 8,913,731 4,608,648 
584,271 





Sheep ..,....128,869 145,089 1,610,472 1, 
SHIPMENTS. 








Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. 

Mon., June 10.... 4,815 48 7,651 485 
Tues,, June 11... 1,401 28 3,375 939 
» June 12... 2,547 ve 2,120 1,316 

| ye June 18.. 1,271 68 4,117 2,140 
Fri., June 14.... 991 9 4889 2,562 
Sat., June 15.... 100 500 = «1,000 
This week ......11,215 148 22,652 8,442 
Previous week . :13,987 398 29,269 5,662 
te PRS 14,780 113 = 26,327 7,147 
Two years ago. 713,061 166 31,854 7,685 


WEEKLY AVERAGE PRICE OF LIVESTOCK. 





Cattle. Hogs. Sheep. Lambs. 

Week ended June 15.$14.30 $10.85 $ 6.00 $15.90 
Previous week .... 13.95 10.65 6.00 16.20 
1928 13. 6.40 16.10 
6.00 16.60 

6.10 17.70 

5.60 15.00 

5.60 16.50 

Av., 1924-1928 ....$11.00 $10.45 $ 5.95 $16.40 


SUPPLIES FOR CHICAGO PACKERS. 


Net supply of ca‘ ne hap nt iy Ge gate 
ers at the Chicago Stock Y. 





1024 cccccccccccecs coeeee 42,500 187,51 





*Saturday, June 15, estimated. 
HOG RECEIPTS, WEIGHTS, PRICES. 


Recei average weights and tops and average 
prices of with comparisons: 

No. Avg. ——Prices— 

rec’d. Wgt. Top. Avg. 
*Week ‘= eS ene 15.144,300 244 $11.50 $10.85 
Previous week ...... , 248 «11.25 =«(:10.65 
eave VMegesecashi 147,421 2381 10.20 9.75 

PE ake 0 <t-Fen ah eceed 146, 247 9.30 868. 
Mab hese cvabne Wren 124, 253 15.00 14.45 
BE ase etecdeasceuss 146,278 235. 12.65 12.10 
PE. a vickesadiaetnsaee 176,242 37 7.50 17.00 





5 yr. av., 1924-1928.148,100 “21 $10.95 $10.45 
* Receipts and average weights estimated. 
CHICAGO HOG SLAUGHTERS. 





slaughtered at Chicago under federal in- 

was Jone ended June 14, 1929, with com- 

Week ended WU TAGs asics vavcicieccusher 137,348 

Pre Wah dks chu cas wiweeee aes a 
Year KedecaeGibS sks bu eb aa cuabauacaek . 
1927 ea <ioeenns Deeeredbiecaes ac suetn ae 123, 

WOES covcccccvcccecccs is oa ee cew'e oe eee le 102,200 

BOE nde Vaceeetecee ccs tcceontunasahedceta 102,700 
(Chicago livestock prices on opposite page.) 

—_@—_ 


CHICAGO HOG SUPPLIES. 
Supplies of hogs purchased by Chi- 
cago packers and shippers during the 
week ended Thursday, June 20, 1929, 
were as follows: 


Week 
ended 
June 20. week, 


Packers’ purchases .. -. 41,530 81,424 
Direct to packers..... .. 34,758 45,766 
Shippers’ purchases . ++ 20,999 917 








Total supplies 
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Use this money-saving 
Cold Storage Door 


—opening always 
closed unless filled 
with passing goods 
or man. 





Cuts down so great- 
ly the area of the 
opening and its du- 
ration that it is im- 
possible for flow to 
get under way. 


No dry, cold air 

running out at bot- 

tom, no warm mois- 

ture-laden air run- 

ning in at top to 

ruin goods, ice-coat 

When it’s open pipes and increase 
it’s closed like this refrigeration losses. 


Thousands af ntate in all — have found it saved its 
cost in a single August; made money for them all the For the safe storage of meats, fish, poultry, 
rest of the year. Shall we send full details? game, dairy products, fruits, vegetables and other 


STEVENSON COLD STORAGE DOOR CO. foods, Frick Refrigeration offers many distinct ad- 


vantages. 
Established 1888 
Chemtas, Pa. Safe, economical, durable machinery—preferred 


; 2650 Santa Fe Avenue, Los Angeles; by managers and engineers for nearly 50 years, 
. Special Traveling Representa- xa ° 
tive for Southern States, address Chester Office. Write for Ice and Frost bulletins. 


on 
ed AA 


Fally protected by patents—all infringements will be prosecuted 
Savings* with Bloom Systems of Brine Spray Refrigeration 
A Combination of Engineering Skill and Experience 





























Investigate the savings that can be made in increased turnover* and economical application* of refrigeration, 
Learn how you can easily avoid losses* due to souring or frosted products. 


Brine Spray Refrigeration for Beef and Hog Chill Rooms and Meat Coolers, and Air Conditioning Systems - 
for Sausage Rooms are superior when installed by Bloom. 


Humidity Control Systems Building Cooling Systems 
Brine Sprays Air Coolers Drying Systems ] 
Boiler Type Refrigerating Coils 


S. C. BLOOM & COMPANY 


MONADNOCK BLOCK Manufacturers—Contractors—“Specialists to Packers” CHICAGO, ILL 
A 


Mathieson Ammonia 
Anhydrous and Aqua 


SODA ASH VANILLIN  COUMARIN 
CAUSTIC SODA BENZOIC ACID 











_ BICARBONATE OF SODA 
for the PURITE (ru Sau) SULPHUR DICHLORIDE 
FUSED SODA ASH 
9 PACKER, SAUSAGE MAKER, RENDERER on esos puter anaes at secadaaes Gee a 
AND BY-PRODUCT MANUFACTURER facilities for prompt, efficient service toevery A 


r utmost value and satisf: 


ia or Carbon gm MATHIESON ALKALI WORKS fine} 
4 systems of 250 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY 


ref: ty \ PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO PROVIDENCE CHARLOTTE CINCINNATI 
rigeration sf ' SS Works: NIAGARA FALLS, N.Y. SALTVILLE, VA. NEWARK, N.Y. 















REFRIGERATION NOTES. 
The Port Ice & Cold Storage Co., 
us Christi, Tex., is erecting a $35,- 
00 cold storage and ice plant. 

The Oakland City Ice & Cold Storage 
Co, Oakland City, Ind., has filed for- 

pers for final dissolution. 

The cold storage plant of Philip H. 
Du Bois and son, New Paltz, N. Y., 
recently was damaged by fire to the 
extent of about $30,000. 

The Holtville Ice & Cold Storage Co., 
Holtville, Calif., has let contracts for 
extensions to its present cold storage 












a. Jones Mercantile Co., Canton, 
Ga., has awarded contracts for a cream- 
ery and storage plant, first unit to in- 
dude cold storage facilities for meats, 
luce, etc. 
The Scobey Cold Storage Co., San 
Antonio, Tex., is planning the con- 
struction of a modern $500,000 cold 
storage plant, calling for a 7-story 
structure with storage space of 150,000 











. ft. 

Mok on the projected cold storage 
plant for the Cen.ral Power & Light 
(Co, at Harlingen, Tex., is expected to 
begin soon, following the granting of 
permission, previously refused, for con- 
struction of switch tracks. 

The $10,000,000 bond issue for devel- 
opment of shipside cold storage pre- 
cooling facilities on the San Francisco, 
Calif, waterfront has been passed by 
the California legislature and signed 
by the governor. The measure will be 
put to a referendum for approval of 
the bonds, to be voted upon at the 
November, 1930, election. 

Ty eae 
REFRIGERATED TRANSPORT. 
Refrigerated transport was one of 

the main topics of discussion at the 
16th spring meeting of the American 
Society of Refrigerating Engineers, 
held at Pennsylvania State College, 
June 20 to 22. This session, relating 
to the handling and transportation of 
Perishables, took the form of a joint 
symposium with the Railroad Division 
and the Central Pennsylvania Section 
of the American —— of Mechanical 
igineers, occupying the entire day on 
Friday, June 21. g ‘ 

Refrigerator cars play an important 
part in the world of today. Over 175,- 
000 cars, carrying 1,000,000 carloads of 

les over 2,000,000,000 miles of 

track annually, permit foods to be sold 
in all markets at all times of the year. 
Yet the fact remains that each car av- 
erages but five trips a year, and cannot 
made more than a protective device. 

With the growing demand for fresh 
fruits wi venstables so age as ma 
, the year around, refrigerate 
transport has become a triumph of 
mass transportation and mass distri- 

. Yet there is much more to be 
To make the practice of perish- 
ansport more flexible and more 
par eg is of great importance to the 
= industries as well as to consum- 





“2.855 = Gee | & 































































Some of the papers read at the 

ig were: “Economic Factors in 
Handling Perishables by Rail,” by J. W. 
Roberts, assistant to vice-president, 
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Pennsylvania Railroad; “Current Prac- 
tice in Transit Refrigeration,” by E. F. 
McPike, manager, Perishable Freight 
Service, allinois Central System; “Gov- 
erning Factors in Transportation of 
Perishable Commodities,” by L. A. 
Hawkins, principal physiologist, Bu- 
reau of Plant Industry, U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture; “Practice in Re- 
frigerator Car Design,” bv E. A. 
Sweeley, mechanical superintendent, 
Fruit Growers’ Express Co.; “Research 
Studies of Refrigerated Trains,” by R. 
W. Waterfill, research engineer, Carrier 
Engineering Corp., and “Recent Appli- 
cations of Refrigeration for Pre-Cool- 
ing,” by C. P. Goree, Jr., district en- 
gineer, Frick Company, and L. 
Graves, chief engineer, Edwards 
Machine and Supply Co. 


a 


ONE-MAN MEAT CHAINS. 
(Continued from page 24.) 


may serve to make the organization 
clear: 

The organization shown here is com- 
plete only for the meat department. 
The other departments are shown s0 
that their connection with the meat de- 
partment may be clear; further than 
that it is unnecessary to carry them. 

This organization represents very 
well the company which is large enough 
for a considerable division of functions 
(it will be noted that the organization 
is functional for the most part, rather 
than commodity or territorial), but is 
at that juncture where organization 
growing pains are being experienced. 

For example, we find the secretary- 
treasurer in charge of advertising two 
wholly-unrelated activities. Not being 
able to afford two executives for these 
two different functions, they are com- 
bined under the one person best able 
to handle them both. There are other 
instances of this, but on which there 
is no need to comment. 

It is well to point out that, while a 
small organization cannot have as well- 
rounded or as ideal an organization as 
can the larger concern, it can plan for 
future expansion by providing for 
changes in organization when the prop- 
er time comes instead of letting the or- 
ganization “just grow,” as is often the 
case. The organization of any com- 
pany is much more important than 
most executives seem to think it is, 
judging by the time they devote to its 
planning. 

Duties of Different Executives. 

Getting back to that part of the or- 
ganization which has most to do with 
the meat end of the business, there is 
the usual organization at the top—the 
board of directors, who formulate the 
most important policies of the company, 
with the president to see that they are 
carried out and to actively direct the 
work of the company. 

Directly under the president are four 


Ice 


major executives, each of which are in 


some way connected with the operation 
of the markets. 

The secretary-treasurer, of course, is 
in charge of financing for the whole 
company. He is most intimately con- 
nec the markets through his 
advertising activities, and he directs 
and plans all the advertising which is 








Ice and Refrigeration 


done for both markets and groceries. 

The controller’s department does the 
accounting for the markets as well as 
for the grocery department, and pre- 
pares the forms and proccdures used 
by the markets as well. 

The vice-president in charge of the 
management of stores is in control of 
both the grocery and meat departments 
of the company. Here joint control of 
the meat and grocery departments ends. 


Management of the Markets. 


The actual operation of the markets 
is entirely separate. Directly under 
the vice-president in charge of stores 
is the superintendent of markets, who 
does all of the buying for the chain of 
markets and is in direct control of mar- 
ket operations. 

Under and reporting to him is a su- 
pervisor of markets who pays daily 
visits to each market, inspecting them, 
making sales suggestions and helping 
the market managers generally. re 
is only one supervisor at present, but 
as the number of markets grows the 
number of supervisors will be increased. 
At present the superintendent is doing 
some of this work. 

The market manager is the last link 
in the chain. He is directly in control 
of his market and is responsible for 
its operation. 

With one or two exceptions all of the 
markets are one-man markets, the man- 
ager being the one and only employee. 
In the case of two stores, which are 
used for training stores (schools), 
there are, in addition to the manager, 
one or more helpers who are learning 
the business. 

Selection of Market Locations. 

The markets are always located in 
the same building with a grocery, so 
that the matter of selecting the proper 
locations is somewhat restricted. 

However, grocery locations do not 
mean that the same location is equally 
desirable for a meat market. For that 
reason markets are not established in 
all stores nor will they be, for it is 
the work of the manager of stores and 
the superintendent of markets to de- 
termine in which stores they can profit- 
ably open a market. 

The basis of this determination rests 
upon several factors: 

1—Are there meat markets in close 
proximity to the store? 

2—Is the grocery store making good? 

3—Does the grocery store have 
enough customers to support a meat 
market, or would the opening of a mar- 
ket increase the number of customers 
coming into the store? 

4—Is there available space in which 
to open the market? 

Such questions and others must be 
answered satisfactorily before it can 
be decided whether to open a market 
in a given store. 

New markets are almost always 
opened on Saturday and are well ad- 
vertised previous to the opening. On 
that oceasion special prices are , 
and three or four real bargains, priced 
at cost or below, are offered to the 
public in order that people will come 
to the store and thus get familiar with 
- — and the type of service ren- 

ered. 


The next article in this series will take 
up the one-man store and its eq 
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Provisions 


Philadelphia Office 
Ninth & Noble Streets 


New York Office 
New York Produce Exchange 


| c ROGERS 
BROKER 




















Cash Provisions -Beef - Etc 
Future Provisions - Grain & Cotton 


Members Chicago Board of Trade 


Daily Price List Sent on Request 


J.C.Wood & Co. 


105 W. Adams Street BROKERS CHICAGO 

















Packing House Products 
Oldest Brokers in Our Line 
Tallow, 1, Geena, oe megs Oils 


Bojaiek Eoliable Si Service Guaranteed 
Seven Phones 175 W. Jackson Bivd. 
All Working AGO 

Wabash 2604-5-6-7-8 
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WS fake & Company Ins 





SEATTLE, WASH. All Codes 


Brokers, Importers and Exporters for the 
Pacific Coast Market 
Provisions, Fats, Oils and all By-Products 


PORTLAND, ORE, 





elieaiieniendinbnmiieiiemeseacen 
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JOHN H. BURNS CO., Broker 


Export Packing House Products Domestic 
407 Produce Exchange, ng lit —_ City 
Member New York Produce Ex: 
Cable Address: ae 
Codes: Cross, Kelly, Utility (Livestock Ed.) Lieber’s (6th Ed.) 
Rep., W: Mfg. Co., Steckinettes, Troy, N. Y. 
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H. C. GARDNER 





1134 Marquette Bidg. 











H. PETER HENSCHIEN 


Architect 


1637 Prairie Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
PACKING PLANTS AND COLD STORAGE CONSTRUCTION 

















Cold Storage Installation 


All Kinds of Refrigerator Construction 


JOHN R. LIVEZEY 


Glenwood Avenue, West 22nd St., — Pa. 
526-530 St. Paul St., Baltimore, M 








GARDNER & LINDBERG 
ENGINEERS 
Mechanical, Electrical, Architectural 
SPECIALTIES, Packing Plants, Cold Storage, Manufacturing _ 
Plante, Power Installations, Investigations 


F. A. LINDBERG 


CHICAGO 











EIR PN 


ane ao 








ez W. P. Battle 


Memphis 





Cotton Seed Products 


57 and 58 PORTER BLDG. 


& Co. 


Tenn. 











ceaniaiamamianines 
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GEO. H. JACKLE 


Broker 


Tankage, Blood, Bones, Cracklings, Bonemeal, 
H Meal 


oof and Horn 
40 Rector St. 








_ S08 Woodward ward Bldg., Washington, D. 


women Same oo eens 








New York City 








—_——} 





Main Office 


Branch Offices 
148 State St. 


140 W. Van Buren St. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


—— ConueaNnr 
PROVISION BROKERS 


Beef, Provisions, Packing House Products, 
Tallows, Greases, Fertilizer Materials, Bone 


BOSTON, MASS. — 


Drovers end Mechanics 
Bank Building, 
BALTIMORE, MD. 





charge; also our periodical 
market reports. 


We trade in Domestic, Canadian, 
Australian, New Zealand and South 
American 


products 
brokerage basis. 


We specialize in taking care 
of the requirements of buyers 
located all over the United 
States and Canada. Offerings |j 
telegraphed promptly on te 

ceipt of inquiries. i 


European, 



















































































































































































































John W. Rath, president, Rath Pack- 
ing Co., Waterloo, Ia., spent a day or 
two in Chicago recently. 


Tom Ryan of the Louisville Provi- 
sion Co., Louisville, Ky., was a visitor 
in the city earlier in the week. 


Milton Schaffner, treasurer, Schaff- 
nr Bros. Co., Erie, Pa., packers, 
dropped into the city for a short visit 
this week. 


Charles S._ Hughes, president, 
Hughes-Curry Packing Co., Anderson, 
Ind. spent last Thursday in the city 
on business. 


Packers’ purchases of livestock at 
Chicago for the first four days of this 
week total 19,845 cattle, 6,612 calves, 
54,576 hogs and 27,322 sheep. 


Jay E. Decker, president of Jacob 
E. Decker & Sons, Mason City, Ia., is 
yacationing at present in the northern 
woods of Minnesota on a fishing trip. 


Archibald Campbell, formerly con- 
nected with the Globe Soap Co., Cin- 
cinnati, O., is sailing next week for 
Europe to make a three-months’ tour 
of the Continent. 

Harry A. Palmer, secretary of T. M. 
Sinclair & Co., Ltd., Cedar Rapids, Ia., 
left for Europe a few days ago, where 
he will spend some time on a Conti- 
nental business tour. 


Provision shipments from Chicago 
for the week ended June 15, 1929, with 
comparisons, were as follows: 

Cor. wk., 

Last wk. Prev. wk. 1928. 
Cured meats, Ibs. .24,079,000 21,602,000 18,326,000 
Fresh meats, lbs. .40,701,000 32,363,000. 38,471,000 
BE Giceccce 6,241,000 7,833,000 5,511,000 


J. W. Powley, head of the by-prod- 
ucts department, Armour and Company, 
Chicago, has just returned from a 
pleasant vacation through the West 
and Northwest. Mr. Powley left the 
city on Decoration Day on one of the 
special trains to the Shriners’ conven- 
tion at Los Angeles, Calif., after which 
he and Mrs. Powley returned by way of 
Banff, Canada, and Lake Louise. 


—— —&—— 
FOOD AND POPULATION. 


Dr. Alonzo E. Taylor, one of the 
heads of the Food Research Institute, 
leland Stanford University, the lead- 
ing food research organization of the 
country, was in Chicago this week par- 
ticipating in conferences at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago conducted under the 
Norman Wait Harris foundation on the 
subject of world population. Dr. Tay- 
lor’s subject was the relation of popu- 
lation and food supplies. 


———%—- 

RETIRED OHIO PACKER DIES. 
C. A. Schell of Akron, O., for thirty- 
ve years a prominent figure among 
gs packers, died in Akron on June 
. Md the age of 57. Mr. Schell, who 
fi time of his retirement from ac- 
. business two years ago was presi- 
nt . ~ Cc. ~ Schell Provision Co., 
¢ a former member of the 
Institute of American Meat Packers 
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Chicago Section 


and was well known throughout the 
packing industry. 


PACKER STOCK QUOTATIONS. 


The price ranges of the listed stocks 
of packers, leather companies, chain 
stores and food manufacturers on June 
19, 1929, or nearest previous date, to- 
gether with the number of shares dealt 
in during the week and the closing 
prices on June 12, or nearest previous 
day, were as follows: 


Sales. High. Low. —Close.— 
Wk, ended June June 
June 19. —June19.— 19 1. 
Allied Pack. .. 2,300 % % 
Do Sr. Pfd.. 200 3 3 3% 2% 
Amal, Leath... 200 5 5 5% 5% 
Do Pfd. .... 100 5 56 56 daw 
Am. H. & L.. 3800 7% 7 7% 7% 
Do Pfd. .... 100 38% 38% 38% 937 
Armour A 9,300 Te 10 10 il 
De B  ccccee 4,800 5 5 5 5% 
Do Pfd. .... 700 72% 72% 72: 13 
Do Del. Pfd. 1,200 88 88 88 86 
Barnett Leath.. 1,000 11 22% WM... 
Beechnut Pack. 2,400 83 83% 838% 79 
Chick. C Oil.. 1,400 388% 381% 881%, 39% 
Cudahy Pack... 1,400 651 50% 50% 50 
First N. Strs..12,400 Her 67 67% «65 
Gobel Co. ....22,600 51 49% 5SO 50% 
Gt. A. & P. Pfd 70 116% 116% 116% 116 
Hormel, G. 350 49 48 48 48 
Hygrade Fd 2,100 36 35 35 3856 
Kroger G. & B.20,300 86% 85: 81% 
Libby McNeill. 900 12% 12% 12% 12% 
yer, Oscar.. 200 13 12 ecco week 
Do 1st Pfd.. 50 106 104 sass. dens 
Do 2d Pfd... 100 108 106 ane -. ae 
Miller & H. Pfd. 50 «45 45 45 47 
Morrell, John.. 100 72% 72% 72% 74 
Natl. Leath.... 350 8% 8% 8% 3% 
Natl. Tea .... 3,100 69% 69% 69% 66% 
Safeway Strs...22,600 162% 160% 161% 161 
Pfd. 30 95% 95% ti) 9514 
Do 7% Pfd.. 110 105 104% 104 10544 
Strauss, Nathan 500 23% oe 23% ##27% 
Swift & Co, 850 126 125 126 126% 
Do Intl. .... 2,250 31% 31% 31% 930% 
Trunz Pork . 2,400 47 47 47 48 
U. S. Leath... 8,100 245% 24% 24% 23% 
BD cccceee 10,900 42% 42 42% 40 
Do Pr. Pfd.. 500 94% 94% 94% 92% 
Wesson Oil 2,300 38 37 37 40% 
Pfd 1,600 635% 68 63 6344 
Wilson & Co 500 84 8% 8 8% 
Do A cceccce 1,100 19 19 19 18% 
Do Pfd. .... 100 62 62 62 65 
—@-— 


NEW YORK MEAT SUPPLIES. 

Receipts of Western dressed meats 
and local slaughters under federal in- 
spection at New York, for week ended 
June 15, 1929, with comparisons: 


Week Cor. 
ended Prev. week, 
Westn. dred. meats: June 15. week. 1928. 
Steers, carcasses. . 7,974 1,741 7,457 
Cows, carcasses 806 436 379 
Bulls, c: 80 39 107 
Veals, carcasses. 11,188 9,644 12,392 
Lambs, carcasses 28,623 27,804 25,557 
Mutton, carcasses. 3,088 2,475 5,008 
cuts, Ibs..... 1289 «= 72,408 524,000 
Pork cuts, Ibs... .1,682,233 2,084,720 1,197,104 
Local slaughters: 
CE iis ceewives 8,069 8,852 10,310 
EN sc cesbave 14,547 14,667 14,757 
BE 6c 5c0e cence 41,481 40,944 45,917 
WROD ccc dccsccces 56,551 56,471 51,018 
—_@—- 


BOSTON MEAT SUPPLIES. 
Receipts of Western dressed meats 
and local slaughters under federal and 
city inspection at Boston for the week 
ended June 15, 1929, with comparisons: 


Week Cor. 
ended Prev. week, 
Western dressed meats: June 15. week. 1928. 
Steers, carcasses ...... 2,419 2,127 2,324 
Cows, carcasses ....... ° +336 1,231 
Bulls, carcasses ....... 62 33 
Veals, carcasses ...... 9 813 1,460 
Lambs, carcasses ..... 15,515 15,308 12,506 
Mutton, carcasses ..... 1,081 733 1,073 
le eee »285 440,861 434,791 
Local slaughters: 
Oattle 1,041 1,051 1,043 
SE Fh acnabtecsenctica 1,570 1,777 1,540 
BE bp cAbaae Po chclc eV ey 15,443 15,676 15,018 
COO Soleo ct vtsieiceess 3,335 4,662 4,498 
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TRADE GLEANINGS 


The Western Meat & Sausage Co., 
Inc., has been incorporated at Miami, 
Fla., by R. L. Carnahan, 629 8. W. 12th 
ave. 

_The Sumter Cottonseed Oil & Fer- 
tilizer Co., Sumter, S. C., has increased 
its capital stock to $100,000, because 
of growing needs of the business. 

The Stauffer Chemical Co., Calumet 
City, Ind., has announced its intention 
to erect a new $1,000,000 plant in Ham- 
mond, Ind. Bids are being received. 

The Southern Canning Co., San An- 
tonio, Tex., has asked permission to 
erect a slaughterhouse and meat can- 
ning plant in that city. L. L. Luter is 
president, 

The F. S. Royster Guano Co., Nor- 
folk, Va., has acquired a site in Jack- 
son, Miss., for erection of a new fer- 
tilizer plant. General construction con- 
tracts awarded. 

The Cudahy Packing Co. recently 
opened its remodeled branch house at 
Jacksonville, Fla. A third floor has 
been added and sausage manufacturing 
equipment installed. 

Armour and Company have filed a 
complaint with the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission attacking all car- 
load freight rates on soap and related 
articles in official classification terri- 
tory. 

The Newton Oil & Fertilizer Co., 
Newton, N. C., is planning to double its 
present capacity. Stockholders of the 
company voted at a recent meeting to 
increase the capital stock from $50,000 
to $100,000. 

The Webb Packing Co., Crisfield, 
Md., is reported receiving bids for a 
$100,000 slaughter house and meat 
packing plant to be established at Sal- 
isbury, Md., to replace the plant de- 
stroyed by fire last year. 

White & Company are incorporating 
to operate a packinghouse at the for- 
mer City Packing Co. plant, South An- 
niston, Ala. Officers are: W. H. White, 
president; W. H. White, Jr., vice-presi- 
dent; S. L. Galbraith, secretary, and 
F. B. Fisher, treasurer. 

Cudahy Brothers Co. of Cudahy, Wis., 
have established a Pacific Coast branch 
plant at 37 Pacific st., San Francisco, 
Calif. An additional site for a larger 
plant has been purchased at Seventh 
and Brannan sts. Cured meats will be 
brought to the plant for smoking and 


processing. 
eine 
PHILADELPHIA MEAT SUPPLIES. 
Receipts of Western dressed meats 
and local slaughters under city and 
federal inspection at Philadelphia fer 
the week ended June 15, 1929: 


Week Cor. 
ended . week, 
Western dressed meats: Junel5. week. 1928. 
Steers, carcasses ..... 2,226 1,805 2,477 
Cows, carcasses ...... 980 1,042 907 
Bulls, carcasses ...... 582 308 357 
Veals, carcasses ...... 2,267 1,544 241 
Lambs, carcasses ..... 230 11,340 10,741 
Mutton, carcasses 1,413 ~=1,857 2,668 
ye Aa 370,134 388,616 439,191 
Local slaughters 
Dn ER EP Oe ren 1,477 1,409 1,989 
NE en g's peRkeeede ene 2,593 2,300 3,150 
ARERR ETS ee ROK 16,316 13,679 16,854 
aber S eres yr 550 5,066 5,375 
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CASH PRICES. 
Based on actual cariot trading, Thursday, 

June 20, 1929. 
Regular Hams. 
Green 
peer re 23% 
DEE sabecechnsnteneberu 22% 
SR Seuadcbendeochbaged 22% 
OL ae eee a 22% 
DS nabs sisysesequasean 22% 
Dt denen ssdecssewsie’ 22% 
Sere 22% 





Open. High. 
LARD— 
SOMO 220 000 
uly 11.87% 11.90 
Sept. 12.25 12.25 
CLEAR BELLIES— 
July ...14.55 55 
Sept. ..14.90 14.90 
Oct. - 15.05 05 
SHORT RIBS— 
rere 
Sept ° ° 
LARD— 
DEMO ccs ccee ine's 
July ...11.85 11.85 
Sept. ..12.22% 12.22% 
Oct. ...12.382% 12.32% 
CLEAR BELLIES— 
July ...14.40 14.45 
14.85 14.85 
SHORT RIBS— 
MT. ves nsec © 
Fe 
LARD— 
eee eece 
July ....11.80 11.80— 
Sept. 12.15 


CLEAR BELLIES— ; 
July ...14.50 14.60 
Sept. ..14.85 14.95 


SHORT RIBS— 
July ...18.25 18.25 
Sept. ..13.55 18.55 
WEDNESDAY, JUNE 19, 

LARD— 
gue 00s a0 a or 

y 11. 11.82% 
Sept. 12.17 12.17% 

30 12.30 

CLEAR BELLIES— 
July ...14.45 14.47 
Sept. ..15.00 15.00” 
Oct. ...15.10 16.10 
SHORT RIBS— 


>: BE 


Oct. ‘Bor y-25 12.27 
, ccascna % 
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Chicago Provision Markets 
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FUTURE PRICES. 
SATURDAY, JUNE 15, 1929. 


Close. 


T7i4n 


ose 11. 

87% 11.87%ax 
20 12.20b 
12.824%4—ax 


12.382%ax 


14.47% 
14.82%4ax 
14.974%ax 


13.250 
13.55n 


11.70n 
11. 
12.15ax 
12.27%ax 
12.25ax 


14.424%ax 
14.80ax 
14.95ax 








Beef. 
Week ended, 
June 19, 1929. Cor. wk, 
No. No. No, Na, Xa, 
% 2 2 1s 
roast, hvy. end.35 30 16 235 
Rib roast, It. end..45 35 20 45 4 
Chuck roast ........82 27 21 26 9 
iteaks, round ......45 40 25 45 9 
Steaks, sirl. cut.50 40 22 6 
seeks SER Eg 
Beef stew, chuck....27 22 17 20 s 
Corned 
boneless .........28 24 18 2% g@ 
Corned plates ......20 15 10 16 49 
Corned rumps, bnis..25 22 18 2 2 
Lamb. 
Good. Com. Good, 
Hindquarters 000235 33 40 
beves cece ccsees ae 3+ 42 
BOOW cc cccccccccces 15 bY 
Chops, shoulder .....25 20 2 
Chops, rib and loin.. 25 60 
Mutton. 
BOO ccvaceusesssé ++ 26 ee 26 
SE Soh cbi ehpes ee mA 10 
Shoulders ........... 16 ee 16 
Chops, rib and loin. .85 oe 36 
Pork. 

10 av.........27 @2s 23 
at ee aa 
Loins, 14 av.........28 20 
Coens 14 and over...... 18 

> 
26 
16 
12 
14 
32 
24 18 
33 
4 
B 
Butchers’ Offal. 
Ot nce cccccccccccccece 5% 5K 
Bone, per 100 ibs........ 
kis ae PE ae 4 
sete dahl 12 
—==== 
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SSe gesssces ad 
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Nitrite of soda, 1. c. 1. Chicago.... 9% 
Sal less than 25 bbl. lots, 


f.o.b. New York: 


Small 7 





PURE VINEGARS 





ars 11.77% 

- 12.10 12.12% 
Oct - -12,22 12.27% 
CLEAR BELLIES— hag 
July ...14.50 14.57% 
Sept. ..14.87% 4.95 
Oct - -15.00 15.00 
SHORT RIBS— 
Sal * cacahen 
Se 2c asia 

FRIDAY, JUNE 21 

LARD— 
THRO 20s 2000 coos 
July ...11.80 11.85 
Sept. ..12.15 12.20 
Oct. ...12.27% 12,382% 

- -12.382% 12.32% 
CLEAR BELLIDS— 
July ...14.65 14.67% 
Sept. -15.02% 15.02% 
SHORT RIBS— 
BR: 56s) 
Re ae 





BE OB 
se 


Key: ax, asked; b, bid; n, nominal; = split. 


—o—— 


CELLOPHANE IN CHICAGO. 
The Chicago office of the Du Pont ter service to the trade than 


Cellophane Co. has been moved to the 


eee eeeeesessee Peewee cece ee ee eee eeee 


Rock, carlots, per ton, f.0.b. Chicago...-+. 
Raw sugar, 96 basis, f.o.b. New Or- 
leans 


Syrup 68 and 65 combined si- 

crose and invert, New York........ 

8 gran. f.o.b. refiners )e- 
ers curing sugar, 100 Ib. 

f.o.b. Reserve, La., less 2%....+++ 
sugar, 250 Ib. 


f.o.b. Reserve, La., less 2%...+++++ 





Conway Building at 111 W. W 
St. The company feels that 


creased sales force and its 


in 

- , want : ra 

ting station it is equipped a 4 
fore. 
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CHICAGO MARKET PRICES 


DOMESTIC SAUSAGE. 


WHOLESALE FRESH MEATS. 





























cass Bee Fancy k sausage, in 1-lb. cartons... 
Car f. Country style sausage, fresh in link... 
‘Week ended Cor. week, Country style sausage, in bulk.. 
June 19, 1929. 1928. Coun’ style sausage, 0B. wcccccce 
native steers...... 24 25% 22 23% in sheep casings...... ¢805e0 
Good native steers....... 21 122 Frankfurts 
ees isi@is Bologna in beet 
Gind quarters, choice. ...26 26% ver 19 
fore quarters, choice..... 19 @20 “4 
Beef Cuts. 18 
loins, No 38 @39 22 
foset loins, 36 od 24 
steer short loins 4 ; 18 
Siser foin ends (hips 31 p28 21% 
Cow loins 30 @28 
Cow short 37 Q36 51 
Cow loin ends (hips)..... @23 Q20 29 
Steer ribs, No. 1........ @29 25 = 
Steer ribs, No. 2........ 28 25 33 
Gow ribs, No. 2.....++++- M24 20 51 
Cow ribs, No. 3......... @19 216 50 
Steer rounds, No. 1..... M24 2344 80 
Steer rounds, No. 2... @23%4 Q)23 
Steer chucks, No. 1..... ° @21 @18%4 57 
Steer chucks, No. 2..... 220% 18 
Gow rounds ....--+seee- ° B22 20 28 
Gow chucks ............ 18% M16 
Steer plates ......006 “ee 15 14 
ond ag te B10 ass 
Steer navel ends. . a 10% SAUSAGE IN OIL. 
Cow navel ends Q Bologna style sausage in beef rounds— 
Fae shanks 0200: ae % gil 4 Seen ae ito erate 
shanks eeeeeeeeeeee U ly crate 
Strip loins, No. 1, bunis. @5S Vrankturt style sausage in sheep casings— 
Strip loins, No. 2....... 250 Small tins, 2 to crate 
Sirloin butts, No. 1...... @35 Large tins, 1 to cra 
Sirloin butts, No. 2...... D32 Frankfurt style sausa; 
Beef tenderloins, No. 1.. @80 Small tins, 2 to cra 
Beef tenderloins, No. 2.. @75 Large tins, 1 to crat ls 
MED bp cccccccesiog 20 @27 Smoked link sausage 
Punk WOOKS 2... cccccee D25 Samal tie, F OS CEate. ....ciccccsccccscces 7.50 
el tf Large tins, 1 to crate. ..........c.ccecccee 8.50 
a1 SAUSAGE MATERIALS. 
Regular pork trimmings.............. : 
Special lean pork trimmings........... 
Extra lean pork trimmings............ 
Neck 
Pork 
Pork 
Native 



















10 
13 
34 
: 
Boneless 
7 8 Shank 
hg 22 Beet 
14 @15 Reef hi 
Beef cl 
24 21 @22 Dressed 
22 15 Dr. dol 
32 20 @30 Beef tripe .......... ae ices sates ice es's 
+4 4 ~4 Cured pork tongue (can trim.)...... ae 
, SAUSAGE CASINGS. 
24 . O. B. CHICAGO) 
as 12 Beef casings: Pe 
EE loss 6swns cect 60 57 60 Domesti: 60 
60 
57 
Choice lambs 29 33 65 
Medium lambs .... 30 21 
Choice saddies .... 35 35 12% 
Medium 32 33 40 
BETES cose ccccces 22 25 
ging ser senveee : 25 .. 
Pe Wiscsven 
lamb tongues, Biscnis 16 15 
lamb kidneys, oe: 30 80 2.25 
Mutton. Le 
eee 10 10 1.25 
BE MOD oo ssc ccccecs 15 15 
Heavy saddles .......... 12 12 8.25 
Tight saddles ........... 18 17 - + -2.00@2.25 
Heavy fores 8 8 -+-1.25@T.85 
Light fores ... 12 18 95 
Mutton legs . 120 - 19 .25 
Matton loins 20 15 37 
Sheep tongues 16 is is 
Sheep heads, 12 10 8 
oo Fe eae | 20 
E Seererrerrrererrre 10 
= ty VINEGAR PICKLED PRODUCTS. 
914 Regular tripe, 200-Ib. bbi..... $16. 
55 60 Honeycomb LN 200-Ib. bbl. - 28.00 
212 Pork feet, TD. DBE. . co cccccscccces + 15.50 
11 Sis 200-Ib. Dbl... oe... ee. 79.00 
210 Tamb tongues, long cut, 200-Ib. bbi....... 58.00 
10 short cut, 200-Ib. bbi....... 71.00 
D4 BARRELED PORK AND BEEF. 
10 @12 Mess pork, regular............cccccsees $29.50 
Q12 Family back pork, 24 to 84 pleces........ 38.50 
4%4@ 5 Family back pork, 35 to 45 pieces........ 38.50 
DT Clear back pork, 40 to 50 pieces...... oe 
6 @T7 Clear plate pork, 25 to 35 pieces ihe teases 21.00 
@14 Brisket pork ....... ne -. 25.00 
By Bean Ceecsecovce 21.00 
27 ME EE ca cucceesien 28.00 
8 Extra plate beef, 200 Ib. bbis. 29.00 
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pork barrels, black iron hoops..$1.574%4@1.60 
pork barrels, black iron hoops.. 1.65 1.67 
pork barrels, galv. iron hoops.. 1.77% 180 









ite oak ham ti 





-0.b. go 
White animal fat margarines in 1-Ib. 
cartons, rolls or prints, f.o.b. Chicago 
Nut. 1-Ib. cartons, f.0.b. Chicago 
(30 and 60-Ib. solid packed tubs, 1c 
per Ih. less.) 
Pastry. (0 ib. tubs, f.o.b. Chicago...... 


20% 


DRY SALT MEATS. 


Extra short clears 
Extra shcrt ribs 
Short clear middles, 60-Ib. avg......... 
Clear bellies, 18@20 Ibs............... 
Clear bellies. 14@16 Ibs. oe 


ra 
ia 
: 
8 
8 
7 





Fancy reg. hams, 14@16 Ibs............ 
ska. hams, 14@16 lbs..... ecccces 
Sta reg. hams, 14@16 lbs......... 


ANIMAL OILS. 
Prime edible lard oOfl...........-..e.005 
Headlight oil : 


BE 
ss 





pound, ace. te quantity..........12.98013. 
OLEO OIL AND STEARINE. 








Oleo oil, extra, in tierces..............11 lod 
Oleo stocks ........ seeccoeseccocescocede 
Prime No. 1 oleo Oll........ccsceceseee 10 
Prime . 2 oleo ofl.......... TTTTiie ° 9 
Prime No. 3 oleo Off.........cseceseees ss 
Prime oleo stearine, edible............. 9 9 
TALLOWS AND GREASES. 
8 
7a 
7 
bad 
1a 
7 
6 
6 
VEGETABLE OILS. 
— hype gg: oll in — f.0.b. " 
ey points, nom., prompt.......... 
White, deodorized, in pois. c.a.f, Chgo.10%@1 2 
Yellow, in eoeceeee LOK@I 
Soap stock, 50% f.f.a., f.0.b -» 24@ 2% 
Corn oil, in tanks, f.o:b. — 8% 
Soya bean, f.o.b. avs hn0 sa oe ‘ 


.0.b. 7 8 
Cocoanut oil, seller’s tanks, f.0.b. coast Hs 7 
Refined in bblis., c.a.f., Chicago, nom... 94{@ 9% 











SPICES. 

Whole. Ground. 
Allspice ... +. 81 34 
Cinnamon e - 4 18 
Cloves ..... 42 4 
Coriander ........ 7 10 
GERBER sans ccccdsccrcecvac een ” Se 19 
MOOD 6 0.05 60 vcudeceescbsesestesnes che ey 

ae S 
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Retail Section 


Easy Credit to Customers Quickest 
Way to Bankruptcy 


Does it pay to give credit just 
to get people into the retail mar- 
ket ? 

Do you know that extending 
credit on easy terms is one of the 
quickest ways to go into bank- 
ruptcy? 

In a study of credit conditions 
and causes of failure among gro- 
cery retailers in Louisville, Ky.,* 
it was found that in 30 stores 
which were on the verge of bank- 
ruptcy, the group had an average 
credit loss several times as great 
as that of the other 386 stores 
studied. 


In five of these 30 cases it was 
found that easy credit alone was 
enough to put them out of busi- 
ness. In 12 others among the 30 
“prospective” bankrupts easy 
credit was a major contributing 
factor. 


In only two of the 30 prospec- 


tive failures studied was chain- 


store competition an important 
factor. 

Commenting on the extension of easy 
credit the report says: “An examina- 
tion of the accounts receivable of those 
merchants who have already failed 
shows them to be a mass of bad debts 
and indicates further that extending 
credit on easy terms helped to cause 
their trouble. The customers did not 
pay the storekeeper, and he in turn 
could not pay his creditors. One of 
the failures who realized that extending 
easy credit caused his trouble was 
asked why he gave credit so freely; he 
replied that it was the only way he 
could get people into his store.” 

Easy Credit to Retailer Also Harmful. 

Too much easy credit extended by 
wholesalers to retailers also was found 
to be a cause of failure. One man who 
failed owed more than 50 creditors, 
most of them wholesalers, jobbers and 
manufacturers. Another owed 40 cred- 
itors, among whom were wholesalers 
with bills of $400 to $500 each. This 
was not true of all wholesalers, but in 
the survey referred to there was evi- 
dence of considerable laxness in the 
extension of credit to retailers. 

This laxness probably reached its 
peak in the case of a grocer approach- 
ing failure. Notwithstanding the fact 


*Trade Information Bulletin No. 627, 
partment of Commerce, under the title 





U. 8S. De- 
“Credit 


Extension and Business Failures.’’ 


that this man had failed in another 
line of business, that collection had 
been made from him by the magistrate 
since he had been in the grocery busi- 
ness, that threats had been made to 
sue him, that he had bills to other 
wholesalers which were from 30 to 60 
days overdue, goods were still being 
sold to him on credit. 

There were other causes of failure of 
retailers found but none which com- 
pared with the extension of too easy 
credit. 

Big Stores Had Fewer Losses. 

Another important fact brought out 
in this survey was that the larger the 
stores the smaller the bad-debt losses. 

In 111 stores doing an annual volume 
of business between $25,000 and $49,- 
000, the percentage of loss to credit 
sales was 1.5, and to total cash and 
credit sales 1.0. In 11 stores doing a 
business of $100,000 or over, the per- 
centage of bad debts to credit sales was 
only 0.4 and to total sales 0.3. 

On the other hand, in 42 stores doing 
an annual business of less than $5,000, 
the percentage of loss to credit sales 
was 11.3 and to total sales 5.6. 

The survey revealed the fact that the 
larger the store the higher percentage 
of the business was credit. Stores 
doing a business of less than $5,000 
averaged 50.1 per cent credit business. 
This increased with sales and it was 
found that the stores doing a business 








What Qualities 
Win Customers? 


Here is something to ponder 
over, Mr. Retailer. 

Why should consumers patron- 
ize your store in preference to 
others ? 

Is the quality of your meats 
better? 

Do you render a superior serv- 
ice? 

Is your store cleaner and more 
attractive, and your employees 
more courteous and more effici- 
ent? 

In short, has your store in- 
dividuality; is it distinct; has it 
built up a reputation? 

The public is interested in your 
store only as it is able to serve 
them better than others. 

It pays to make a store dif- 
ference; to put it in a class by 
itself. 





























of $100,000 or over averaged 75.7 pep 
cent credit. 

A matter of particular interest 
brought out in the survey was the egtj. 
mate of the referee in bankruptey jp 
the Louisville district that 10 or #5 
per cent was the average amount real. 
ized on accounts receivable of. bankrupt 


grocers. 
a 
NEWS OF THE RETAILERS. 


The Purity Market has engaged ip 
the meat business at 2625 Mission st, 
San Francisco, Calif. 

The Reliable Home Meat Market has 
opened for business at 517 Castro st, 
San Francisco, Calif., and will manp- 
facture sausages. 

Martin Miller, of Hutchinson, Kan, 
— opened a meat market at Wilson, 

an. : 

Turner’s Quality Market has bee, 
opened in the M store, Coffeyville, Kan, 
by Arthur Turner. 

Earl Stinson has sold his meat mar- 
ket at Lakin, Kan., to Mr. Walla, 

M. F. & J. W. Wade have engaged 
in the meat business in Hoxie, Kan, 

M. E. Edds of Fort Scott, Kan, has 
leased the meat department of the J, E. 
Barrick store at Girard, Kan. 

George Morse has purchased the P. 
J. Stidham meat and grocery business 
at Holdenville, Okla. 

Frank Schinagle has purchased the 
meat business of Chas. Betze at Char- 
don, O. 

Earl B. Rakestraw has purchased the 
meat and grocery business of Andrew 
Hutchinson at Xenia, O. 

— H. Aer .: sold his meat 
and grocery business, Olympia, W. 
to Robert D. Lynk. —— 

Louis Kirchan has engaged in the 
meat business at Davenport, Wash. 

George J. Emrich has succeeded to 
the entire business of the Sanitary 
om Co., 1100 Division st., Portland, 

re. 

A. J. Juhnke has succeeded to the 
meat business of Brass & Juhnke, Col- 
fax, Wash. 

Herman Bethke has been succeeded 
in the meat business at Oswego, Ore, 
by Rogers Brothers. 

J. P. Furman has purchased the meat 
on of Willard Gregory at Orosi, 


al . 

W. S. Fritts, Winona, Kan., who re 
cently purchased the meat market of 
Ed. Burdick, is putting in new fixture. 

J. A. McNeff has opened a new meat 
=a in the McNeff bldg., Stillwater, 

a. 

John Herbert has moved his mest 
market from 2025 N. Main st., Dayton, 
O., to Fifth and Euclid aves. 

H. E. White has sold his Central Meat 
Mamas, Cambridge, O., to Lewis Doug- 
as. 


a oo 

A SUMMER SCHOOL IN MEATS. 

A summer school in meat cutting 
has been announced by directors of the 
Cooperative \ Central Exch 
perior, Wis., operators of retail stores 
in several, states. The course, 
will be given at the South St. Pail 
plant of Swift & Company, will extend 
over a period of three weeks. 


June 22, 1929 
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Illinois Meat Dealers 


Discuss Many Problems of Retail 
Meat Merchandising 
Members of the Illinois Retail Meat 
Dealers’ Association gathered at the 
Abraham Lincoln Hotel, Springfield, 
[ll on June 9 and 10 for their fourth 
annual convention and to discuss vital 
problems confronting the meat retail- 
ers of today. 

Among the more important prob- 
Jems were those of chain store competi- 
tio and the need for dealer coopera- 
tion, sanitation in the meat market, the 
need for more cost data and the mat- 
ter of vocational education. 

At the opening session the convention 
delegates were welcomed on behalf of 
the city, and A. C. Connors, president 
of the Springfield Retail Meat Dealers’ 
Association, presided at the early cere- 
monies. 

One of the first speakers introduced 
was George Steindl, president of the 
Chicago Central Branch, who discussed 
chain store competition. Mr. Steindl 
said that individual retailers need co- 
operative organization, and declared 
that loss of trade often is the dealer’s 
own fault because of shabby store front, 
windows unwashed or improperly 
dressed, or because the dealer does not 
advertise, 

Talk About Chain Store. 

An especially good paper on the 
weaknesses and advantages of the chain 
store was read by Prof. James L. Pal- 
mer, School of Commerce and Adminis- 
tration, University of Chicago. Mr. 
Palmer gave it as his opinion that the 
meat trade is none too well adapted to 
mass operation. 

“The two things about the meat busi- 
ness which make it attractive to chain 
store enterprises,” he said, “are fast 
stock turn and the close relationship 
between meat and groceries. 

“Local chains probably can operate 
successfully in meats. Large grocery 
chains handling meat as one division of 
their business apparently can enter the 
field profitably. But the possibility of 
orgaizing large chains over a wide area 
and handling only meat lines seems 
rather remote.” 

Walter C. Davis, business specialist 
of the U. S. Department of Agriculture, 
Washington, D. C., speaking at the 
opening session, stated that future 
Progress of the state association will be 
made in proportion as members con- 
tribute thought, time and energy to its 


, Program. Another speaker at the early 


meeting was John T. Russell of Chi- 
cago, well-known meat retailer. 

Trade Leaders Talk. 
John A. Kotal, secretary of the na- 
tional association, was toastmaster at 
the Sunday evening banquet, with Prof. 
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Sleeter Bull, Department of Animal 
Husbandry, University of Illinois, the 
chief speaker. Prof. Bull prophesied 
not only a growth in meat grading but 
also a greater consumer demand for 
graded meats. 

Wm. H. Gausselin, president, Mutual 
Sausage Co., Chicago, and secretary of 
the Chicago Packers & Sausage Manu- 
facturers’ Association, also made an 
address at the convention, as did Ed- 
mund H. Eitel, general sales manager, 
Paul J. Daemicke Co., and George 
Hoerter, director of trade relations, Ar- 
mour and Company, Chicago. 

Charles W. Kaiser, secretary, Chi- 
cago Central Branch, presented a re- 
port on the activities of his branch, 
and other reports were read by Anton 
Vorel, secretary of the [Illinois State 
association, and by treasurer William 
Efflandt. 

Officers of the state association were 
elected for the ensuing year as follows: 
President, Adolph J. Kaiser, Chicago; 
first vice-president, J. C. Adler, Joliet; 
second vice-president, Albert Haese, 
Waukegan, IIl.; third vice-president, C. 
E. Wahlstrand, Moline; fourth vice- 
president, Albert Lausch, Chicago; sec- 
retary, Anton Vorel, Chicago; treasur- 
er, Wm. Efflandt, Moline; trustees: 
George Steindl, Chicago; Steve Hejna, 
Chicago; George Groesch, Springfield; 
A. C. Connors, Springfield; Ralph 
Broquist, Rock Island; R. W. Riley, Sil- 
vis; Dan Dever, Rockford. 

Members of the legislative committee 
were chosen to consist of J .T. Russell, 
chairman, Chicago; Wm. Efflandt; Paul 
T. Ecklund, Rockford; C. E. Wahl- 
strand; J. M. Humphrey, Lawrenceville; 
Edwin Johnson, Moline; J. W. Sexton, 
Springfield; J. C. Adler; L. Ochsen- 
lager, Aurora; Fred Kaiser, Decatur; 
August Zimmerman, Chicago. 


CHAS. SCHUCK. 


President New York State Retail Meat 
Dealers’ Association. 
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New York Retailers Meet 


State Association Takes Up Meat 
Trade Problems 


The annual convention of the New 
York State Association of Retail Meat 
Dealers, Inc., which was held at the 
Hotel Niagara, Niagara Falls, N. Y., 
June 10 to 12, had an attendance of 
over 200 members, of which fully 100 
were from Greater New York. 

After the invocation and a welcome 
from the mayor of the city, Charles 
F. Keller, local retail leader, extended 
the greetings of the Niagara Falls or- 
ganization. Following these, the busi- 
ness sessions commenced with state 
president Charles Schuck presiding. 
The roll call of officers showed all in 
attendance. 


The first report presented was that 
of the Ladies’ Auxiliary, of which Mrs. 
Charles Hembdt is president. The 
auxiliary has done much in develop- 
ing inter-branch harmony and good 
will, 

The next report was that of Presi- 
dent Charles Schuck, which gave a 
complete resume of the activities of 
the association during the past year 
and which was unanimously accepted 
by the assembly. 

The report of Joseph Eschelbacher, 
chairman of the Sabbath Closing Com- 
mittee, was then read, after which 
Aaron H. Kaufman, attorney for the 
association, reported at length on the 
Sunday closing law and urged all mem- 
bers to cooperate in aiding to enforce 
this law and to assist in getting con- 
victions for violators. 

He also rendered his findings in the 
matter of the sale of meats in pack- 
ages. 

Meat Grading Is a Success. 


B. F. McCarthy, New York represen- 
tative of the U. S. Bureau of Agricul- 
tural Economics and always a promi- 
nent figure at conventions, made some 
very timely remarks, congratulating 
the members on their splendid attend- 
ance and emphasizing the helpful rela- 
tionship that has been established be- 
tween his department and the associa- 
tion in cooperating and bringing about 
better conditions in the trade. 

Mr. McCarthy shed additional light 
on the growth and development of meat 
classification and grading since it has 
been inaugurated, bringing out the fact 
that the department is doing three 
times the amount of grading of meats 
now than last year. Classification of 
meats is here to stay, Mr. McCarthy 
added, and has far-reaching possibil- 
ities of bringing about a healthier con- 
dition of the trade in general. 


Calfskin Association Profits. 


Another report that was received 
with hearty applause was that of Fred 
Dietz of the New York Butchers’ Calf- 
skin Association. This association has 
been in existence for 41 years, during 
which time one and three-quarter mil- 
lion dollars have been divided among 
the retail meat dealers of New York 
in the way of premiums on calfskins 
turned in by the trade. 


The report of the Food Distributors, 
Inc., was next read, in which it was 
urged that retail meat merchants in- 
clude a side line of groceries with their 
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meat supplies. Particular stress was 
laid on canned and bottled goods, which 
the retailer can carry and which re- 
quire very little care other than proper 
display. 

The various local branches rendered 
reports which showed that membership 
is on the increase, with all branches in 
fair financial condition. Other com- 
mittees reporting progress in their re- 
spective undertakings were the re- 
search committee, public relations com- 
mittee and packer relations committee. 

Chain store competition was dis- 
cussed, and it was the concensus of 
opinion that with cooperative methods, 
possible through organization work, 
plus efficient merchandising and indi- 
vidual improvement of the retailer in 
his methods of operation, what ap- 
peared to be a serious situation could 
be overcome. 


Beef Cutting Methods. 


One of the most interesting and in- 
structive talks, as usual, was given by 
David Van Gelder, new president of 
the state association, with the aid of 
charts which he has devised showing 
that the retailer places too much stress 
on volume without a proportionate con- 
sideration to profit. One chart showed 
where, by reducing the selling price, 
volume was increased, overhead de- 
creased and net profit increased. 

A comparison was made between the 
methods of cutting up a side of beef 
in New York and Chicago, and it was 
the opinion of all that, with rare ex- 
ceptions, the Chicago method was a 
great deal more advantageous to the 
retail meat dealer and the public at 
large than the eastern method. Fur- 
ther study is to be given this feature 
and recommendations will be made 
later. 

The last session was devoted to the 
election of delegates to the national 
convention and officers. Delegates to 
the national convention are as follows: 
E. Ritzman, F. Hirsch, Leo Spandau, 
H. Kirschbaum, Joseph Eschelbacher, 
Louis Goldschmidt, Charles Glatz, 
David Van Gelder, Joseph Heim, N. 
Summerville, Thomas Buckley, Charles 
Hembdt, Jos. Lehner, Christ Roesell, 
T. C. Meyer, Gus Fernquist, Charles 
Keller, Wm. Ziegler, Frank P. Burck 
and A. Bedner. 


Officers and Directors. 


Following the election of national 
delegates, seven new members of the 
board of directors were elected to serve 
for a period of three years, and the 
directorate of the New York State As- 
sociation for the year ensuing are: for 
3 years, George Kramer, Charles Glatz, 
Wm. Ziegler, H. Kirschbaum, Charles 
Schuck, omas Buckley and Frank 
Ruggiero; for 2 years: J. Bartunek, 
D. Van Gelder, A. Haas, J. Hildeman, 
Wm. H. Wild, C. Roesell and Charles 
Hembdt; for 1 year: J. Heim, E. Ritz- 
man, A. er, Frank P. Burck, J. 
Rossman, H. Mitchell and Jos. Eschel- 
bacher. 

Following the election of directors, 
a special meeting of the board of direc- 
tors was called and the following offi- 
cers elected: President, David Van 
Gelder; first vice-president, William H. 
Wild; second vice-president, A. Bedner; 
secretary, William Ziegler; treasurer, 
Herman Kirschbaum; trustees: Charles 
Hembdt, chairman; Frank P. Burck. 


William Buckley, Jos. Eschelbacher and 
J. Rossman. 
Committee chairmen to the follow- 
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ing committees were appointed: Ad- 
visory board, Charles Schuck; legisla- 
tive committee, H. Kirschbaum; Sab- 
bath closing committee, Jos. Eschel- 
bacher; public relations committee, 
Thomas Buckley; packers relations 
committee, George Kramer; research 
committee, Frank P. Burck. 

The newly elected officers went into 
a special business session to outline 
the work of the association for the 
coming year, and L. O. Washington 
was engaged as business manager. 


a 


CONVENTION ENTERTAINMENT. 


As long as there is a Keller and a 
Convention of retail meat dealers in 
Niagara Falls, there will also be real 
hospitality. As the fame of the Kellers 
has spread to all sections of New York 
State, it was only to be expected that 
there would be a large convention this 
year. Hospitality commenced as soon 
as the train from New York City ar- 
rived, when Mr. and Mrs. Charles 
Keller met the delegation. 

The first real entertaining, however, 
came on Monday, when Mrs. Keller had 
as her guests some 50 ladies, the wives 
and relatives of the delegates, for 
luncheon at Neff’s Inn. It was termed 
a luncheon, but many banquets staged 
at high class hotels would not equal it. 
The exquisite taste with which each 
detail was arranged immediately 
stamped Mrs. Charles Keller as a 
hostess of ability. After the luncheon 
the ladies were shown the Falls, both 
American and Canadian, and other 
places of interest. : 

On Monday evening a banquet was 
tendered to the delegates and friends 
at the Niagara Hotel, Niagara Falls. 
At the conclusion of the banauet, state 
president Charles Schuck called upon 
Charles Keller of Niagara Falls, who 
made an ideal toastmaster. 

After a short address Mr. Keller 





called upon the following speakers. 
O. N. Menge, Jacob Dold Packing Co,- 
B. F. McCarthy, U. S. Bureau of Agr. 
cultural Economics; Aaron H. Kaufman, 
attorney for Ye Olde New York, Brook. 
lyn and South Brooklyn branches; Mrs, 
Charles Hembdt, presides al the 
Ladies’ Auxiliary; national president 
George Kramer, and Michael Koegler, 
president of the Buffalo branch, Dane. 
ing was then enjoyed. ee. 

On Tuesday morning the 
went on a shopping tour, and in the 
afternoon they joined the men ip gp 
inspection tour of the Schoellkopf gt. 
tion of the Niagara Falls Power (p, 
and a tour of the plant of the Shredded 
Wheat Company. 

On Tuesday evening a dinner was 
tendered at the Clifford House to the 
delegates and friends. Dinner was 
served on an enclosed veranda and from 
the moment that Charles Keller, fo}. 
lowing the rule of the house, pro 
posed a toast to the King, mirth ang 
merriment held sway. There were no 
formal talks, but at the conclusion of 
the dinner Frank P. Burck of B: 
on behalf of the State Association of 
Retail Meat Dealers, presented Mrs, 
Philip Keller of Niagara Falls and Mrs, 
James Bell of Buffalo, widows of two 
former very active members of the as. 
sociation, with beautiful baskets of 
flowers. Mrs. Charles Hembdt, on be 
half of the ladies at the convention, 
presented Mrs. Charles Keller with a 
silver service. ; 

Henry Hoffmann of Utica extended 
an invitation to hold the convention in 
that city in 1930, and A. Bedner made 
a strong plea for the convention in 
1981 in Buffalo. Mr. Hoffmann was 
warmly supported for 1930 by Mrs. ¢. 
A. Durr of the C. A. Durr Packing Co, 

A view of the colored illumination of 
the Falls from the veranda of the hotel 
and dancing was enjoyed. 

On Wednesday morning the ladies 
were the guests of the Niagara Falls 
Chamber of Commerce, for a trip o 
the “Maid of the Mist.” This prac 
tically concluded the social activities 
of the convention, which was voted one 
of the best held in recent years. 


mens 


CONVENTION NOTES. 

National President George Kramer 
made a honeymoon trip to Niagara 
with a new sweetheart. The young 
lady was Aileen Rose Garsson, but as 
she is only four, and her mother 
Mrs. George Kramer were in the party, 
everything was O.K. 


President Al Haas and Treasurer 
Theodore Meyer of the Eastern District 
Branch initiated Mr. and Mrs. E. Stein 
into the ways of a convention. 

David Van Gelder, the newly-electel 
State president, and Mrs. Van 
also left on Saturday, going as far 28 
Albany by boat and proceeding the rest 
of the way by motor. David beat the 
train, making 65 miles per hour. 


Joseph Lehner and John Hildemant 
looked for delegates at the Utica s# 
tion. Henry Hoffmann was at the si 
tion and as he could not go along 


the crowd he sent some good cheer. 


Mrs. C. A. Durr, of the Durr Pack- 
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ing Co., motored up in her car with 
Henry Hoffmann, his daughter Marga- 
ret and friend remaining until Wednes- 


day. — 


Like father, like son, could very ap- 
propriately be said of Charles Keller, 
who is following closely the high stand- 
ards-laid down by his father, Philip 
Keller, loved not only by the members 
of the craft but also in his home town 
to such an extent that he was given 
its highest honors, the mayoralty. 


The Rochester delegation—Charles 
Glatz, Jacob Johnson and M. Schutte— 
motored up in Mr. Glatz’s car with 
Mrs, Glatz. 

When Mrs. Frank P. Burck of Brook- 
lyn, Mrs. James Bell of. Buffalo and 
Mrs. Philip Keller of Niagara Falls 
met at the luncheon, the conventions 
of a score or more years ago were 
revived with happy recollections of the 
tallyho coach and four. 


L. 0. Washington, who has been at 

Lake for the last six months, 

and who so ably looked after the trans- 

portation and other details of the dele- 

gates, was busy receiving congratula- 
tions upon his recovery. 


It was the first convention that N. 
Summerville, president of the West- 
chester Branch, attended, but he cer- 
tainly helped to liven up the sessions. 
Mrs. Summerville also had a good time. 


Robert Ehrenreich of the Bronx, al- 
though not a delegate, attended all the 
sessions, while Mrs. Ehrenreich re- 
mained with the ladies. 


Mr. and Mrs. Gus Kellermann of the 
Bronx, on a motor trip to Chicago, 
stopped at Niagara to enjoy the con- 
vention. 


Mrs. H. Ahrens declared that it 
really was her son who should have 
attended the convention, but he insisted 
upon Dad and Mother having a good 
time; and so—they came. 


Aaron H. Kaufman, the promising 
young attorney for several local 
branches, who gave some interesting 

8 at the convention, was recently 
appointed attorney for the New York 
City department of plant construction. 


The ladies showered congratulations 
upon B. F, 


McCarthy of the U. S 


Bureau of Agricultural Economics for 
his witty remarks at the dinner on 
Monday evening. Another gentleman 
who came in for a large share of 
praise on the same occasion was 
Michael Koegler, president of the Buf- 
falo branch. 


Gus Lowenthal of Washington 
Heights Branch was accompanied not 
only by his wife, but also by Mrs. 
Lowenthal’s niece, husband and son, 
Mr. and Mrs. Newman. 


Gus Fernquist, recording secretary 
of the Jamaica Branch, received a wire 
informing him of the sudden passing 
of his father. He and Mrs. Fernquist 
immediately left for home. 


Walter Buckley of the Westchester 
Branch and Mrs. Buckley drew the 
comment of being a very attractive 
couple. 

Herman Kirschbaum, president of 
Ye Olde New York Branch, was de- 
lighted that Mrs. Kirschbaum was able 
to come along. 


For several days Mr. and Mrs. Chas. 
Hembdt worried over not hearing from 
the girls, but Mr. and Mrs. Frank 
Kunkle assured them it was all right. 
This was proven on Wednesday when 
three letters were found in another 
box. 

Mrs. Charles Schuck is a real sport. 
She will play bridge or just sit and 
talk. However, she did not like the 
idea of daddy being out every night, 
so the honors of state president were 
passed on to another. 

Mr. and, Mrs. William Ziegler seemed 
to like Canada, especially the Clifton 
House. 

Where was Mrs. John Hildemann on 
Wednesday, and where was Mrs. Joseph 
Lehner ? 


A. Bedner of Buffalo thought he had 
proven himself a good story teller when 
he told about the other delegations. 


Among those who attended with their 
wives were Gus Beck and F. Werth. 


Joseph Rossmann, president of the 
South Brooklyn Branch, and one of the 
progressive younger generation, at- 
tended studiously to all business ses- 
sions. 





Frank Ruggiero, E. Ritzman. and 
Fred Wehmes, the other three delegates 
of the Bronx Branch, attended strictly 
to business. 


Mrs. William Kittel and Mrs. Stephen 
Kittel, two sisters who married broth- 
ers, attended with their husbands, 
delegates from South Brooklyn. With 
Harry Kamps of the same branch and 
his wife, they formed a sextette. 


Mr. and Mrs. Joseph Heim, as usual, 
“palled” with Mr. and Mrs. H. Kirsch- 
baum. 

Other delegates from Jamaica branch 
included President and Mrs. Chris 
Roesel and Mr. and Mrs. W. H. Wild. 

Sea aaa 
NEW YORK NEWS NOTES. 

G. W. Robertson, dried beef depart- 
ment, Armour and Company, Chicago, 
— a few days in New York last 
week. 


J. F. Smith, head of the refining 
department, Swift & Company, Chi- 
cago, has been a visitor to New York 
and the Jersey City plant during the 
past week. 


Irving Schapp, first vice-president, 
Strauss-Roth, Inc., is recovering from 
a very serious illness and is now re- 
cuperating at Atlantic City. 


J. W. Ehrke, Wilson & Co., Chicago, 
was a visitor to New York prior to 
sailing with his wife on June 15 for 
Buenos Aires, where he will be located 
permanently as cattle buyer for the 
company. 


Friday, June 14, the occasion of the 
fifteenth business anniversary of the 
F. C. Rogers organization, was cele- 
brated by a golf meet and bowling 
match at Philadelphia, which was at- 
tended by members of both the Phila- 
delphia and New York offices. The 
ladies of both offices attended a theatre 
party. Several presentations from the 
employes were tendered Mr. Rogers. 


Following is a report of the New 
York City Health Department of the 
number of pounds of meat, fish, poul- 
try and game seized and destroyed in 
the City of New York during the week 
ended June 15, 1929: Meat—Brooklyn, 
3 Ibs.; Manhattan, 244 lbs.; The Bronx, 
753 Ibs.; Queens, 3 Ibs.; total, 1,003 
Ibs. Poultry and game—Manhattan, 77 
Ibs. 
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NEW YORK MARKET PRICES 


LIVE CATTLE. 


$14.10@14. 
a il. 





DRESSED BEEF. 
CITY DRESSED. 
Choice, native heavy 


Choice, native —-< 
Native, common 


32 
31 
23 
20 


FRESH PORK CUTS. 


Pork loins, fresh, Western, 10@12 Ibs. .23 
Pork tenderloins, fresh 55 
Pork tenderloins, frozen 
Shoulders, city, 10@12 ibs. avg 
tern, 10@12 lbs 


SSRBRESESR 


Hams, an te ——— e@10 1 
Picnic hams, Western, 


average 
Pork trimmings, extra lean. 
Pork trimmings, regular, 50% “jean. 
Spareribs, fresh 


SMOKED MEATS. 


8@10 Ibs. 
0@12 Ibs 


FANCY MEATS. 


a 


B 


‘l 


GREEN CALFSKINS. 


59 —— 12% -14 14-18 18 up 
. 1 veals..19 


Prime No. 2 vaste. = 
Buttermilk —~ el 


Fowls, colored, gl Ib., 
Pigeons, per pair, via 


Creamery, 
Creamery, 
Creamery, secon 


DRESSED POULTRY. 

FRESH KILLED. 
Fowls—fresh—dry packed—12 to box—fair to good: 
Ww Ib.. .80 32 
Ib...20 @81 
>= 30 

-27 @29 
dozen, 1b. 3126 


BGRTB 
FRR 
A 


; 
eeces = sssss 
Hl 
re 
¢ 
cy 


Western, 30 


EE 
ad 
8 


9-9 
: 
8 


BEATE 
FERRE 


Turkeys— 
Western, toms, fair to 
Western, hens, fair to good 


BUTTER AT FOUR MARKETS. 


Wholesale Fae on of 92 score butter at Chica; ong, 
pad be ton and Philadelphia, =F ended 
une e 


10 11 


Boston ... = 
Philadelphia ..44% 44% 44% 44% 
Wholesale prices of carlots—fresh 
butter—90 score at cago: 
42%, 42% 42% 42% 
Receipts of butter by cities (tubs): 
Wk. to Prev. Last —Since Jan, 1— 
June 13. week. year. 1929. 1928. 
54,910 54,626 52,380 1,478,066 1,416,855 
74,942 67,472 76,418 1,649,215 1,548,943 
599 27, 28,673 542,218 . 
26,890 19,549 28,990 515,645 
Total 184,341 169,132 186,461 4,201,831 4,026,181 
Cold storage movement (Ibs.): 


Out On hand 
June 13. June 14. 
10,330 10,506,408 7,730,652 
31,434 6,274,693 2,979,979 
28,284 2,797,330 2,232,149 
6,657 2) 2,240,114 114 1,608,140 


76,705 21,818,545 $18,545 14,545,920 545,920 


centralized 
42%, 42% 


Chicago 
i, Kons 


Boston. 
Phila... 


Same 

In week-day 
June 13. last year. 
361,100 
329,788 
194,151 
81,295 


966,334 


Chicago... 
New York. 
Boston... . 
Phila... .... 


Total... 


FERTILIZER MA 


BASIS NEW YORK DELIVERY, ; 


Ammoniates. 
a sulphate, bulk, onremy 


Pe. «Ban sulphate, double bags, 

100 lbs. f.a.s. New York ve 
a — 15-16% per unit 
Fish dried, 
B. P. a f.0.b. 


eeeeee 


factory. . 


us ammonia 10% e 


Fish guano, a gal mere rr ammo — 


nia, 10% B 
Fish scrap, acidulated, 6% ammonia, 
3% A. P. A., f.0.b. fish factory... 
Soda Nitrate, in bags, 100 lbs. spot.. 


Tankage, = ae 9@10% eum. 
Phosphates. 
Bone meal, pencceneied be and 50 net 
per ton 


eevee 


per t a. 
Acid <n —_. f.0.b. ei | 
more, per ton, 16% fiat. 
Potash. 
Manure salt, 20% bulk, per ton...... 
Kalnit, 12.4% bulk, per ton.. 
Muriate in bags, basis 80%, per ton. 
Sulphate in bags, basis 90%, per ton 
Beef. 
Cracklings, 50% unground........... 
Cracklings, 60% unground.......... 
Stent Gemen, Ground. 


BONES, HOOFS AND HOR} 


per ton 
s Po =. 85 to 90 Ibs per 


Horns, go to grade 
—_@—- 


NEW YORK LIVESTO 
Receipts of livestock at 


markets for week ended June if 


are officially reported by th 
Bureau of Agricultural Ecor 
follows: 


New tome iS ccesy eel 


Previous week 
Two weeks ago 








Lincoln Farms P of 


Corporation 
Collectors and Rende 


Bore FAT 


Manufacturer of Poultry 


“i 


be 


Office: 407 E. Sist St. 
NEW YORK CITY — 


Phone: Caledonia 011 


Factory: Fisk St., Jersey Citj 


Emil Kohn] 


Specialists in skins of 
consignment. Results t 
mation gladly diy Furnished 


407. East 31st 
NEW YORK, N. 
Caledonia 0118-0114 
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